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Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
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relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
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dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
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and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Mutual Security Program: An Expression of Our Faith 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


Ten years ago I stood here, in this Washington 
Cathedral, with Secretary of State Marshall. We 
then appealed to Christian citizens to support the 
projected European recovery program. They re- 
sponded, and their response created much of the 
public backing which the Marshall plan required. 

Western Europe, with that help, quickly made 
its economic recovery. Our investment in that 
result has justified itself many times over, whether 
that justification be sought in material terms or 
in terms of the satisfaction that always comes 
from having accomplished a creative task. 

Now we are engaged in a new program—that 
of assisting the peoples of the less developed coun- 
tries to achieve higher economic levels. This pro- 
gram is not as spectacular as was the Marshall 
plan. It does not involve yearly public funds of 
the magnitude that were involved in the Euro- 
pean recovery program. That is partiy because 
private efforts can play a relatively greater part 
and partly because it is a task that can only be 
carried forward gradually. We are not quickly 
reconstituting an already highly developed in- 
dustrial] economy that has been shattered by war. 
We are laying the foundation for something that 
never existed before. But the present program 
is just as much an imperative as was the Marshall 
plan. I rejoice that the churches of this country 
are supporting it. 

That they are supporting it is made evident 
here today. In this Cathedral there is to be dedi- 


*Made at the Washington Cathedral on June 22 (press 
release 339) on the occasion of the opening in the 
Cathedral museum of a photographic exhibit on U.S. 
mutual security programs in underdeveloped countries. 
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cated a pictorial exhibit showing some of the 
humanitarian aspects of this nation’s mutual se- 
curity program. This will be seen during the 
coming months by many hundreds of thousands 
of people. These pictures portray, far more elo- 
quently than could any words of mine, the reasons 
why such efforts should command the active sup- 
port of the religious people of this land. 

I know that the churches of America have their 
own programs for alleviating hunger, disease, and 
need throughout the world. A recent report from 
the National Council of Churches reveals that, 
on the basis of last year’s figures, the welfare 
agencies of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths are sending annually about 
$300 million worth of food, clothing, medicine, 
agricultural implements, and other goods to needy 
millions in every accessible corner of the world. 
This individualistic giving is of immense value. 
Private gifts are unmistakably motivated by per- 
sonal concern and compassion, which the 
less fortunate crave. Government-to-government 
transactions are always subject to the suspicion 
that they have political motivation. 

Nevertheless, the problem is too big to be left 
wholly to individual effort. Its proportions cor- 
respond to a political revolution that is farflung 
and drastic in its implications. 


The Path to Economic Health 

Within the last 15 years 700 million people of 
20 countries have won political independence. 
Others who were semi-independent have become 
fully independent. This rapid political evolu- 
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tion has given rise to new economic problems. On 
the one hand, there is no longer any politically 
responsible mother country. On the other hanc 
the possession of political independence has gen- 
erated new hope among those who, having been 
bogged down for centuries in a morass of abject 
poverty, feel that political change should also 
bring with it economic change and a better pros- 
pect for their rising in the economic scale. 
Numbness is replaced by new aspirations. These 
have spread contagiously to others who, although 
they may long have enjoyed political independ- 
ence, have never enjoyed economic good health. 

Of course economic well-being can never be had 
merely as a free gift from one people to another. 
Economic progress requires a stable political order 
with sound fiscal and taxation practices. It re- 
quires that the people work hard and accept the 
setting aside, for future growth, of some of the 
fruits of their labor. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the Govern- 
ment does not trust the people. It rules them 
with a rod of iron. Discipline, hard work, and 


austerity are imposed. Out of the resultant pro- 
duction the people get little and the Government 
takes much. It uses its “take” to build its mili- 
tary establishment, to engage in foreign adven- 


tures, and to build up heavy industry and other 
capital developments which accomplish rapid 
industrialization. 

In the case of countries where there is no such 
dictatorial rule, large dependence has to be placed 
upon the people themselves. They must estab- 
lish stable political institutions and freely accept 
self-discipline, hard work, and frugality in order 
that their nation may make economic progress. 

In most cases the facts justify putting this trust 
in the people. 

However, no people can start on the path to- 
ward a better economic life if they are so under- 
nourished and so plagued with disease that they 
do not have the vitality wherewith to work. 
Neither can they be “self-starters” if they do not 
have tools and if they cannot acquire the technical 
knowledge needed to enable them to use tocls. In 
the case of these countries, it is not a question of 
“priming the pump.” Many of these economies 
have no pump to prime. We must help them 
provide the pump and help them learn how to 
prime it. 
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Our Government is not trying to accomplish 
the impossible task of suddenly lifting up all the 
peoples of the world to a standard of living com- 
parable to our own. We have gained that through 
many generations of stable government, sound 
fiscal and taxation policies, and, on the part of 
individuals, frugality, self-discipline, and hard 
work. What we are doing is to help create the 
conditions which will enable other peoples with 
similar qualities to get started along a similar 
road. 

We are showing them better methods of agri- 
culture. We are providing some more efficient 
agricultural tools. We are explaining methods of 
irrigation. We are demonstrating what sanita- 
tion can mean to a nation’s health. We are work- 
ing in the fields of nursing, engineering, civil 
administration, and education. We are, where 
circumstances justify, helping the technical educa- 
tion and training which must precede indus- 
trialization. And where technical skills are 
already sufficiently advanced and where natural 
conditions are propitious, we are helping to in- 
stall industria] plants. 

In the course of doing these things, we send 
many thousands of Americans to other lands to 
point the way to a new and brighter future and 
we bring thousands from other lands to the 
United States for education, technical training, 
and experience. This interchange is, itself, an im- 
portant step in developing international under- 
standing and good will. 


The Moral Considerations 

All that we are doing can be amply justified 
by pure national expediency. It is a necessary 
measure to thwart the Communist strategy of 
seeking to pick up small and weak countries, one 
by one, until finally the United States itself is 
encircled and subject to economic strangulation 
and perhaps to overwhelming military assault. 
Without our mutual security program, and with- 
out a liberal trade program, the United States 
would quickly be gravely imperiled. 

Those having official responsibility for the na- 
tional security have a clear duty to point out these 
facts. We do not, however, like to see our pro- 
grams based merely on these considerations. Gov- 
ernment has not only the right but the duty to 
take account of moral considerations. There is, 
I believe, high authority for that assertion. 
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George Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
pointed out that “of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports.” And he 
added, “The mere politician, equally with the pi- 
ous man, ought to respect and to cherish them.” 

It is in accordance with American doctrine and 
tradition that our people, individually and 
through their private and public organizations, 
should rise up to meet the new and great challenge 
which faces us. That is not only to our self- 
interest; it is instinctive with us and it is right 
that we should do so. 

In my address here 10 years ago I said, and I 
repeat today: 

This nation cannot long survive as a citadel of self- 
indulging privilege, surrounded by massed human misery. 
No individual has ever been able to do that. No class 
has ever been able to do that. No nation has ever been 
able to do that. The United States is today a paradise 
compared to most of the world. But it will be a fool’s 
paradise if we do not make honest, substantial efforts 
to help others to lift themselves out of the morass into 
which they have fallen. 


We speak much nowadays of the principle of 
interdependence. Governments and peoples are 
beginning to see more clearly than ever that they 
cannot stand alone. This doctrine of interdepen- 
dence has been proclaimed in eloquent terms by 
many of the political leaders of the free world. 
But its origin is a basic religious truth. As put 
by Saint Paul in his Letter to the Romans: “We, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” 

We need not be ashamed or mistrustful of our 
faith. Indeed, without it we would be poor and 
impotent. 

The threat of international communism is far 
more formidable than if it represented merely ag- 
gressive ambition. It also represents a creed 
with basic concepts about the world and the right 
and duty to use any means to impose these con- 
cepts upon the world. According to that creed, 
human beings are animated particles of matter; 
they should be brought into order and harmony by 
being made to conform to a master plan of world- 
wide scope; Soviet Communist leadership has the 
duty to do that and, if it succeeds, then there 
would be world peace, total harmony, and maxi- 
mum productivity. 
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This dedication to a materialistic, atheistic creed 
of worldwide application has been the moving 
force which has enabled a small group, who 41 
years ago controlled nothing, now to control about 
a third of the world’s population. No such de- 
velopment could have occurred except within the 
framework of a creed. The leaders of interna- 
tional communism make no attempt to disguise the 
fact that they have their articles of faith and that 
their policies stem from them. 

We on our part have our creed. We believe in 
God. We believe that each individual human 
being has his origin and destiny in God and on 
that account has a spiritual nature and personal 
dignity. We believe that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with rights of which they cannot 
be justly deprived by any government or group 
of men, however powerful. We believe that all 
men should have equal opportunity. 

Such is our faith. But too often we seem to 
doubt that our faith meets the needs of our time. 
Too often we fail to see, or hesitate to avow, any 
connection between our faith and our works. 

That is a grave defect. It is not enough merely 
to have faith. There needs to be a clear connection 
between faith and works. Once that connection 
is broken, men become progressively enfeebled. 
No amount of armament or wealth can repair that 
weakness. 

Napoleon said that in war the moral is to the 
material as three is to one. The ratio is even 
higher under the conditions of today. Unless we 
see that our deeds serve a faith of universal ap- 
plication, then our deeds will not, either in quan- 
tity or in quality, rise to the level of the need. 
Then there could readily ensue a dark age which 
would erase the great humanitarian gains slowly 
and painfully won over the centuries by our Judeo- 
Christian civilization. 

The mutual security program, vividly portrayed 
by the pictorial exhibit being inaugurated here 
today, deserves the vigorous support of every citi- 
zen of spiritual faith. That program is an ex- 
pression of the moral law under which we live. It 
is a practical expression of that article of our 
faith which declares that, though the people of the 
world be many, we are “every one members one 
of another.” 





Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 17 


Press release 332 dated June 17 

Secretary Dulles: As you know, I think, we are 
expecting shortly the arrival here of President 
Garcia of the Philippines. We look forward very 
much to the visit of this Head of Government of 
a great and friendly country. I shall have to 
leave promptly at 11:30 in order to meet him at 
the airport. 

Any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you assess for us now 
the possibilities of a summit conference after 
yesterday's diplomatic “courtesies” exchange be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States? * 


A. I assume you put the word “courtesies” in 
quotation marks. It is not easy to evaluate the 
great mass of material which was given out yes- 
terday although of course part of it is material 
with which we have been familiar. 

The exchanges that have taken place at the 
meetings of the three Western Ambassadors with 
Foreign Minister Gromyko result from an effort 
on our part to try to make the careful preparation 
which we believe is essential to have a successful 
summit meeting. The letter from Chairman 
Khrushchev to President Eisenhower and the 
comparable letters which have been sent to Prime 
Minister Macmillan and President of the Coun- 
cil de Gaulle indicate apparently an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Soviet Union to face up 
to some of the practical problems that were raised 
by the proposals that had been put forward in 
Moscow by the three Western Ambassadors. 

You will recall that the Soviet Union has con- 
sistently professed, at least, to believe that a sum- 
mit meeting should deal with matters as to which 
there was a good possibility of agreement. We 
have accepted that view although also we believe 
that there should be a permissible discussion of 
other matters of great importance even though 
there was not a likelihood of agreement. But 


* For background, see p. 12. 
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we have felt that it would be important to find 
out what were the matters as to which—to use 
a Soviet term—there was a good possibility of 
agreement. So we took up these various matters 
and asked for an exposition of Soviet views on 
them, and we gave certain expositions of our 
views at that point. 

Apparently the Soviet Union wants to break off 
that kind of preparatory work and to move di- 
rectly, without preparation, into a summit meet- 
ing. It still professes to want to have a meeting 
to reach certain agreements and to deal with 
matters as to which agreement is likely. But it 
seems unwilling to probe in advance to find out 
whether or not an agreement in fact is likely and 
when we ourselves, at the present state of affairs, 
do not see where any agreement of great signifi- 
cance is likely. 

Now the breaking off of these talks, if indeed 
that is the meaning of the Soviet letters—and it 
seems to be one interpretation—the breaking off of 
those preparatory talks would certainly require 
a reevaluation of the situation by the Western 
Powers. 

You may recall at the meeting at Copenhagen 
of the NATO Council there was unanimous ex- 
pression of the fact that any summit meeting 
would have to be carefully prepared. Now there 
seems to be an indication on the part of the 
Soviet Union that it is not willing to have careful 
preparation. 


Execution of Imre Nagy 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is it your interpretation of 
the execution of Imre Nagy that there is any con- 
nection with the attitude in Moscow toward the 
summit meeting ? 

A. It, I think, indicates another step in the re- 
version toward the brutal terrorist methods which 
prevailed for a time under Stalin and which were 
so bitterly denounced at the 20th Party Congress 
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by Mr. Khrushchev. Khrushchev rode to power 
on a denunciation of the methods of Stalin, which 
methods he seems now to be copying. 

It is rather significant, first, that the news about 
the execution first came over the Moscow radio 
and, secondly, that the execution occurred in ap- 
parent violation of a pledge of safe conduct which 
had been given Imre Nagy. As you will recall, 
he had sought and obtained diplomatic refuge in 
the Yugoslav Embassy. He gave that up, and the 
Yugoslav Government gave it up, in reliance of a 
pledge of safe conduct. That appears to have 
been violated. This is another illustration of some 
of the dangers of doing business with the Com- 
munists. 


Q. Is it your interpretation, sir, that the exe- 
cution in fact is a Soviet act and not a Hungarian 
act? 


A. I believe that, if the Hungarians had any 
part in it, they were acting as agents in carrying 
out the will of the Soviet Government. 


Q. Are you in a position, Mr. Secretary, to say 
anything as to when this execution and alleged 
trial—when that actually occurred ? 


A. Our presumption is that it occurred recently, 
but that is only a presumption. We don’t know. 
The whole affair, the alleged trial and the execu- 
tion, were of course carried out in complete secrecy 
with no opportunity for the executed persons to 
state their case before any court of world opinion 
or before the world press. We cannot even know 
when they were executed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you relate the execution of 
Mr. Nagy in any way with the current Yugoslav 
difficulties with the Soviet Union? Is this per- 
haps a warning to Tito? 


A. It could have a relationship and be a sug- 
gestion to President Tito that, if he is not more 
compliant, he may sooner or later suffer a like fate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, now that the Soviets have ap- 
parently broken off the diplomatic—the Ambas- 
sadors’ conference, will you continue the corre- 
spondence between the President and Mr. 
Khrushchev? 


A. We are in consultation with our allies as to 
how to deal with the present situation. It is not, 
of course, definitive that the diplomatic talks are 
broken off. That is an inference to draw from 
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Department Statement on Execution 
of Hungarian Patriots 


Press release 334 dated June 17 


The execution of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter and 
other Hungarian patriots, first publicly announced 
last night [June 16] by Radio Moscow, can only be 
regarded by the civilized world as a shocking act of 
cruelty. The preparation of this act, beginning 
with the Soviet abduction of Imre Nagy from the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest in violation of as- 
surances of safe conduct pledged by the Soviet 
puppet, Kadar, was by stealth and secrecy. It fol- 
lows, significantly, on Mr. Khrushchevy’s April visit 
to Budapest. It has also come at a time when the 
Soviet Union has been attempting to persuade the 
world that international discussion of the plight of 
Hungary and Eastern Europe generally should not 
take place because it would constitute unwarranted 
intervention in the internal affairs of these coun- 
tries. 

The Soviet Union, which has pursued a policy of 
terror toward the peoples of Hungary and of the 
other dominated countries of Eastern Europe for 
over 12 years, must bear fundamental responsibil- 
ity for this latest crime against the Hungarian 
people and all humanity. The murder of these two 
Hungarian leaders, who chose to serve the interests 
of their nation rather than those of Soviet com- 
munism, brings to a tragic culmination the Soviet- 
Communist betrayal of the Hungarian people. It 
is the executioners of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, 
and not the executed patriots, who have committed 
treason against the Hungarian nation. By this act 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet-imposed regime in 
Hungary have once more violated every principle of 
decency and must stand in judgment before the 
conscience of mankind. 














what has taken place; it is not explicit. I think 
that is what it may mean. And we will be talking 
with the others, not only the British and the 
French, who were participating in this particular 
effort with us, but also with our NATO allies, as 
to how we deal with the present situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Supreme Court held yes- 
terday that the Department regulations restricting 
the issuance of passports to Communists and 
others of doubtful loyalty are without statutory 
foundation. Do you plan to propose legislation 
at this Congress to restore your authority or give 
you such authority? 


A. Iam not in a position to answer that question 
yet because we have not yet had time adequately 
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to evaluate the decision. There is always a possi- 
bility of asking for a rehearing. It was, as you 
know, a five-to-four decision. That would have 
to be discussed with the Department of Justice, 
which conducts these cases. We are not in a posi- 
tion today to announce what will be our proper 
course. 

I would like to take this occasion to emphasize 
that the departmental regulations in question 
were not regulations that were introduced by this 
administration. They were regulations which 
this administration inherited. They had been 
introduced and put in force under President Tru- 
man and Secretary Acheson, and we merely con- 
tinued them. 


Situation in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us your assess- 
ment of the situation in Lebanon, and whether or 
not any action seems to be required under the cir- 
cumstances f 


A. The situation in Lebanon is, obviously, one 
which causes very considerable anxiety to those 
who believe in the independence and integrity of 
the countries in the Middle East. That, as you 


will recall, was proclaimed as of vital interest to 
the United States by a Middle East resolution.’ 


I would also recall the fact that, even though at 
the moment the disturbance assumes, in part at 
least, the character of a civil disturbance, it is cov- 
ered by the United Nations resolution of 1949 on 
indirect aggression.’ This denounces the foment- 
ing from without of civil strife. Therefore we 
watch the situation with concern. 

The events are moving on a day-to-day, hour- 
to-hour basis, and I would not feel that it was 
wise, or I would be on solid ground, in discussing 
them in detail at this time. 


Q. Can you say, sir, what our attitude is to- 
ward a larger U.N. force in the area, possibly on 
the Syrian-Lebanese border? 


A. I believe that the representatives of the 
United Nations who have already arrived there 
have come to the conclusion that it would be neces- 
sary to have a force somewhat larger in number 
and somewhat different in composition than had 
been anticipated at first. It may have to be 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
* For text, see ibid., Nov. 28, 1949, p. 807. 


larger, and it may also have to have greater ele- 
ments of mobility than had been originally con- 
templated. I believe that that is being sympa- 
thetically considered by the Secretary-General. 
He himself, I think, plans to go out to the area 
today. The United States would be disposed to 
support, as a member of the United Nations, any 
action along those lines which commended itself 
to the Secretary-General. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, several weeks ago Premier 
Khrushchev sent the President a letter in which 
he made a bid for increased trade. What is the 


situation on this? 


A. We are, I hope, approaching the moment 
when a reply will be made to that letter. In view 
of certain implications of the letter, we shall 
probably also want to discuss its handling with 
our allies before we make it, although I think the 
reply will be relatively short. I don’t want you 
to have to look forward to another 50-page letter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you think now of 
the prospects for technical talks in Geneva on the 
means of supervising a nuclear-testing ban? * 


A. I hope that those talks will go forward. 
There are one or two minor points where there 
seems to be not a complete meeting of the minds 
between the parties, but our group is planning to 
go ahead, to be there, as far as we now foresee, on 
the first of July. 


Q. Do you consider those minor points? 


A. Well, they could be blown up into major 
points. But in view of the fact that they were 
all points as to which the Soviet Union had pre- 
viously given its assent, we do not go on the as- 
sumption that they will try to make them into 
major points. They could be built up, of course, 
into major points. I hope they will not do so. 


Prospects for Summit Conference 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us an idea of 
the reason for this zigzagging course of the Soviet 
on the summit conference—why they are blowing 
hot and cold, possibly on one occasion one way and 
now in another direction? 


A. I don’t think that their basic attitude has 
varied. Their tactics have varied. They have 


*For background, see ibid., June 9, 1958, p. 939. 
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wanted and still, I guess, want to have a summit 
conference if they can have such a conference on 
their own terms, where they would feel that they 
could score a propaganda victory, where they 
could give the free world the impression that the 
cold war was over, relax our efforts, and so forth. 
That’s a very natural objective if they can get 
away with it. And they have been trying to get 
away with it by various means. We have been 
trying to hold to a steady course of saying we 
want to have a summit conference if it can be 
conducted under conditions where it will be not 
a mere spectacle but a real means of solving some 
of the world’s problems, and let’s find out in ad- 
vance whether it will be that kind of meeting. 

Now they have squirmed quite a lot when it 
comes to that aspect of the matter. They have 
squirmed, you might say, in a tactical way while 
still holding to the broad strategic concepts of 
wanting to have a meeting on their terms. Now 
it looks as though they had come to the conclusion 
that a careful diplomatic study of the matters 
that might be discussed would disclose such a 
disparity of views that there would really be no 
solid, logical reason for having such a conference. 
And, being faced up with that, they are now 
swinging back to try to bring it about on their 
terms by a broad propaganda offensive. Their 
tactics have been one of zigzag or squirming; their 
basic objective is to have the kind of meeting 
which would serve their purposes. I think in 
that respect they have been consistent. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, shortly before the publica- 
tion of the documents yesterday you said in an in- 
terview you thought it would be several months 
before a summit conference could be arranged. 
What is your estimate now? Do you think there 
is a possibility of having a summit conference 
this year? 


A. Well, I think I have said several times I 
didn’t want to get into predictions in that re- 
spect. I still think it will be a little time before 
there is a summit conference, if indeed there is 
one at all. You may recall that this has already 
been under discussion for 6 months, since it was 
brought up in December, and that quite a lot of 
problems remain totally unresolved. Even if, 
which is unlikely, the Western powers were will- 
ing to waive—give up—the type of careful prepa- 
ration about substantive matters, there are also 
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other matters such as composition and the like 
which will need to be resolved. Also there is 
supposed to be a meeting of foreign ministers be- 
fore there is any summit meeting. 

We have a number of engagements ahead in 
various respects. There is a Baghdad Pact meet- 
ing in London in the latter part of July. I’m 
hoping to go to Brazil in August. And it doesn’t 
seem to me that in fact there is much likelihood 
of a summit meeting within the next month or 
two. I would not want to alter the response I 
made to a question in that respect last Sunday, 
but also I would not want to get into predicting 
just whether one might be held this year or not. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back for a moment 
to the technical talks which are to be held in Ge- 
neva—the Soviet Union obviously assumes that 
any agreement on inspection methods would lay 
us under obligation to agree to suspension of tests, 
quite apart from other elements in the disarma- 
ment package, whereas last week I believe you said 
that an agreement on test suspension would be 
made conditional upon further steps. Well, that 
seems to be a basic difference here. 


A. It could be a basic difference, and I don’t 
know now whether the Soviets are trying to 
make it into a basic difference or whether they 
are just trying to see if they can pick up a little 
extra by squeezing us a bit at the last moment. 
Now it was agreed from the beginning that this 
study by the experts would be conducted without 
prejudice to the question of whether or not there 
would be a suspension of testing or the interrela- 
tion of any suspension of testing with other mat- 
ters. And the Soviets accepted to have the ex- 
perts study it on those conditions. Now they 
seem to be trying to get a little extra there. 

Now, if in reality they want to reopen the whole 
basic presupposition of the meeting, then of course 
it would be a major affair. It can be interpreted 
that way. Possibly in light of other events that 
is the correct interpretation. I don’t know. But 
up until yesterday at least we had been inclined 
to think that they were just saying, “Well, now, 
everybody is prepared to have this meeting, let’s 
see if we can’t by squeezing a little footnote into 
our last letter gain a little bit extra.” That is a 
very common tactic of the Communists—some- 
times of others. I can’t blame them for trying. 
Now the question is, if they don’t get away with it, 
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then what are they going todo? I hope that they 
will still go ahead. I don’t know. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back to Lebanon for a 
moment—you said the United States will be dis- 
posed to support such action as Mr. Hammar- 
skjold might propose. Were you speaking of 
diplomatic support or the possibility of an offer 
of military support? 


A. I was speaking of supporting them diplo- 
matically in the United Nations. Now, if there 
were a call made for us to participate physically 
in that effort, I think we would be inclined to go 
along with that also. 


Relations With Latin America 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra returned from an eminently suc- 
cessful tour of South America, in fact of all of 
Latin America, yesterday, and I was wonder- 
ing if you could tell us (a) if you had been ap- 
prised of the tremendous popular response to the 
American group in an area where other visitors 
from the United States had run into some difficulty 
and (b) if in your review of the Latin American 
policy you are planning to boost this type of eax- 
change. 


A. I think I can give a “yes” to both of your 
questions. I was aware of the good reception 
given. And I may say that I do not think at all 
that the incidents which related to Vice President 
Nixon’s visit * are characteristic of the attitude of 
our friends to the south toward the North Ameri- 
cans in general. There were special circumstances 
and conditions that applied there. But I believe 
that the good will between our Republic and the 
other Republics and their peoples is still there 
to a very large extent and that such events as you 
refer to demonstrate the truth of that. The im- 
portant thing is to develop that, to cultivate it, 
strengthen it. I hope that we will be doing it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, regarding the physical sup- 
port you said in the answer to the previous ques- 
tion on Lebanon, is there any connection between 
your statement and the fact that the Navy has 
ordered 1,700 more marines to the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the 6th Fleet on what is called a 
routine replacement? But the timing seemed to 
be very significant. 


® Tbid., p. 950. 
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A. I would have to say that I wasn’t aware of 
this particular movement that you refer to. I’m 
aware of the fact that the 6th Fleet is watching 
the situation—some of its elements are close to the 
situation—that they have on a rotating basis ele- 
ments which could, if need be, respond to ap- 
propriate invitation. But this particular move- 
ment you refer to has, I think, no political sig- 
nificance because I was not aware that they had 
made a shift of their personnel in that respect. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, as I recall, at the time of the 
invasion of Egypt there was a tacit agreement, was 
there not, that neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union would contribute troops to the 
United Nations force that attempted to maintain 
the peace there? Would the same considerations 
that led to that decision likely obtain in any deci- 
sion or any call for forces in the present crisis? 


A. It might. Let me say there was no tacit 
agreement between the United States and the So- 
viet Union in that respect. It was, I think, the 
judgment of those in the United Nations who 
were organizing the United Nations Emergency 
Force that it would be better to avoid calling on 
the so-called great powers to make contributions. 
And that might continue to be their view. I don’t 
know. I was answering a hypothetical question 
that, if we were called on, would we respond, and 
I said I thought we would. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that imply that the only 
possibility of a United States military action in 
the Lebanese area would be in response to a 
United Nations call? 


A. No, there are other possible contingencies. 
Q. Would you spell those out, Mr. Secretary? 
A. I’m afraid I have got to leave. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Letters of Credence 
Guatemala 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Guate- 
mala, Carlos S. Antillén Hernandez, presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower on June 16. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 326. 
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Western and U.S.S.R. Experts 
Named for Technical Talks 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE OF JUNE 20 


Press release 336 dated June 20 

The following U.S. aide memoire was delivered 
on June 20 at Moscow by the US. Embassy to 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


The Government of the United States of 
America notes the acceptance by the Government 
of the USSR of the proposal by the Government 
of the United States of America that a meeting of 
experts convene at Geneva on or about July 1 to 
consider means of detecting nuclear explosions. 
With regard to duration of the meeting, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America con- 
siders that there is sufficient agreement between 
the views of the United States and the Soviet 
Union as set forth in the letters of President 
Eisenhower dated May 24' and June 10? and the 
letter from Premier Khrushchev dated May 30? to 
permit commencement of work by the experts. 
The positions of the Governments of the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America regard- 
ing the relationship between this meeting and ces- 
sation of nuclear tests have also been set forth in 
these letters. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica has proceeded on the basis of the statement 
in the letter of May 9, 1958,3 from Mr. Khrushchev 
that “the Soviet Government agrees to having 
both sides designate experts.” We note with con- 
cern that the Aide Memoire of June 13 appears to 
shift from this agreed concept of a panel of ex- 
perts on each side, chosen on the basis of tech- 
nical competence. We consider that a useful 
meeting of experts can best be conducted on 
the basis of the original concept of a panel on each 
side. 

In the letter from President Eisenhower dated 
June 10, 1958, he stated “As indicated in my letter 
of May 24, 1958, our side at this discussion will in- 
clude experts from the United States, United 
Kingdom, France and possibly from other coun- 
tries which have specialists with a thorough 


? BULLETIN of June 9, 1958, p. 939. 
* Ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1083. 
® Thid., June 9, 1958, p. 940. 
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knowledge in the field of detecting nuclear tests, 
and we note that you have no objection to this.” 
The panel on our side is now being formed in 
accordance with this principle, and will include 
the following experts: 


Dr. James B. Fisk, Vice President of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and Member of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee; 

Dr. Robert F. Bacher, Professor, California Institute of 
Technology and Member of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee ; 

Sir John Cockroft, Fellow of the Royal Society; 

Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, Director, University of Califor- 
nia Radiation Laboratory ; 

Sir William Penney, Fellow of the Royal Society ; 

Professor Yves Rocard, Director, Laboratory of Physics, 
Ecole Normale Superieure of Paris; 

Dr. Omond Solandt, Former Chairman of the Defense 
Research Board of Canada. 


It is assumed that, since experts from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland as well as the Soviet Union 
will participate on your side, the Government of 
the Soviet Union within due course will transmit 
the names of Polish and Czechoslovakian experts 
on its panel. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF JUNE 13‘ 


Unofficial translation 


The Soviet Government with satisfaction notes the co- 
incidence of points of view of the Soviet Government and 
the Government of the USA with regard to convocation in 
the near future of a conference of experts for studying 
means of revealing nuclear explosions and to the fact 
that all work of the experts be finished in a period of 
three to four weeks from the time of starting the work 
of the conference. The Soviet Government is also agree- 
able to having the conference of experts start its work on 
July 1 in Geneva. 

The Soviet Government, as it has already stated on this 
subject, proceeds from the fact that the work of the ex- 
perts will be completed in the shortest time and that, as 
a result, there will be achieved an understanding regard- 
ing cessation of tests of nuclear weapons by all powers 
disposing of these weapons. 

Consideration is also taken of the positive answer of 
the Government of the USA with regard to the fact that 
at the conference in question, experts of the USA, Great 
Britain and France will participate on one side, and ex- 
perts of the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland on the 
other, and that, by this, the question of the composition 
of the conference of experts can be considered agreed 
upon. 


*Handed to U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson 
at Moscow on June 13 by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko. 
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As far as the enlisting of experts of other countries in 
the work of the conference is concerned, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment expresses regret that at the given stage of nego- 
tiations understanding has not been reached about hav- 
ing experts of India already participate in the work of 
the conference from the very beginning. 

It is herewith made known that the following experts 
from the Soviet Union will participate in the conference: 


Y. K. Federov, corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 

N. M. Semenov, academician 

I. Y. Tamm, academician 

M. A. Sadovski, corresponding member of Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 

M. A. Leipunski, professor, doctor of physical-mathema- 
tical sciences 

I. P. Pasechnik, scientific collaborator of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 


K. Y. Gubkin, scientific collaborator of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 

S. K. Tsarapkin, chief of section of international organi- 
zations and member of the Collegium of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR 


In connection with the thoughts voiced by the Ambas- 
sador of the USA in Moscow, Mr. Thompson, in conver- 
sation with the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
A. A. Gromyko, on the matter of several organizational 
questions concerning the conducting of the conference, 
the Soviet Government does not object to having the UN 
Secretariat brought in for technical servicing of the con- 
ference of experts and for setting down their sessions in 
the form of protocols. Agreement is also expressed with 
the thought voiced by the American side that expenses 
of conducting this conference be divided equally between 
both sides. 


Moscow, June 13, 1958 


United States Releases Documents on Western Proposals for Summit Talks 
After U.S.S.R. Announces Intention To Issue All Unpublished Documents 


Following is a Department announcement and 
the te>*s of three documents released by the De- 
parti. . of State on June 16 (press release 330), 
together with the texts of a Soviet memorandum 
and a Soviet aide memoire of May 6. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Soviet Government has informed the 
United States it intends to publish the written 
communications on the summit talks which have 
not been published heretofore. In view of the 
publication by the Soviet Government of Khrush- 
chev’s letter to the President of June 11, includ- 
ing the Soviet agenda proposals presented in the 
Soviet Government’s memorandum of May 5, the 
Department of State has decided to make public 
the following documents which have been pre- 
sented to Foreign Minister Gromyko by the three 
Western Ambassadors in the course of the current 
preparatory talks in Moscow: 


1. A memorandum on Western agenda pro- 
posals handed to Foreign Minister Gromyko on 
May 28. 
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2. An aide memoire handed to Foreign Minister 
Gromyko on May 28 reaffirming the concept of the 
three Western Powers as to the precise scope and 
character of the preparatory work for a possible 
summit conference. 

3. A proposed schedule for the review of the 
Western and Soviet lists of agenda proposals for 
the purpose of determining what subjects should 
be submitted for examination by heads of gov- 
ernment and of bringing out, by general discus- 
sion, the possibilities of agreement. This was 
handed to the Soviet Government on May 31, 
1958. 


MEMORANDUM ON WESTERN AGENDA 
PROPOSALS ' 

The Governments of the US, UK and France 
believe that the present international situation . 
requires that a serious attempt be made to reach 


*Handed to Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
at Moscow on May 28 by the British Ambassador on 
behalf of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. 
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agreement on the main problems affecting the at- 
tainment of peace and stability in the world. 
They consider that, in the circumstances, a Sum- 
mit meeting would be desirable if it would pro- 
vide the opportunity for serious discussions of 
major problems and would be an effective means 
of reaching agreement on significant subjects. 

They regard such settlements as constituting 
effective means for developing a spirit of confi- 
dence in their relations with the Soviet Union 
which could lead to cooperation among nations in 
the pursuit of a just and lasting peace. 

Such settlements, if they are to serve this pur- 
pose, must take into account the legitimate in- 
terests of all the parties concerned and must em- 
brace the necessary elements to assure their 
implementation. 

In his letter of January 12, 1958,? President 
Eisenhower put forward a series of proposals to 
Premier Bulganin. The Governments of the US, 
UK and France consider that they form the basis 
for mutually beneficial settlements at a meeting 
of Heads of Government. Some of the considera- 
tions which underlie this view are set forth below. 
In making their proposals in the field of disarma- 
ment, the three governments recall their obliga- 
tions, undertaken in the UN Charter, not to use 
any weapons against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state. While a com- 
prehensive disarmament remains their ultimate 
aim, they propose certain practical balanced and 
interdependent measures which would mark sig- 
nificant progress toward controlling the arms race 
and thus reducing the danger of war. Progress 
of this sort would also create an atmosphere of 
confidence which could facilitate settlement of the 
political controversies that disturb relations be- 
tween the Western Powers and the Soviet Union. 
Reduction in both nuclear weapons and conven- 
tional armed forces and armaments are vital for 
this purpose. The three Governments therefore 
consider it desirable to make clear once again what 
were the reasons which led them to put forward 
far reaching proposals for partial disarmament 
in 1957. 


1. Measures to control production of fissionable 
materials for nuclear weapons and to reduce 
existing military stocks of such materials 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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As for the nuclear problem, the heart of the 
matter is not the mere testing, but the weapons 
themselves. The Western Powers seek a depend- 
able ending to the accumulation of nuclear weap- 
ons and a dependable beginning of the steady re- 
duction of existing weapons stockpiles. Since 
there is no known reliable means for detecting the 
weapons already made, the most effective and feas- 
ible way to work toward the reduction and elim- 
ination of nuclear weapons is to halt production 
of fissionable materials for making them and to 
begin reducing weapons stockpiles by equitable 
transfers to peaceful uses. The Western Powers 
are prepared to discuss these measures and the 
ratios of materials to be transferred from existing 
weapons stocks to peaceful uses with a view to 
arriving at equitable proportions for such trans- 
fers by the states concerned. 


2. Suspension of nuclear tests 


If there is agreement to put an end to the pro- 
duction of new fissionable materials for nuclear 
weapons, the way lies open to an immediate so- 
lution of the problem of nuclear testing. So long 
as unrestricted manufacture of nuclear weapons 
continues, and new means are being developed 
for delivering nuclear weapons rapidly and surely 
the suspension of nuclear testing does not con- 
stitute disarmament. It is relevant to underline 
the fact that the existence of nuclear stocks, which 
are constantly growing, constitutes a much more 
serious danger than nuclear tests. Thus, the 
Western Powers propose not only the suspension 
of nuclear tests but the stopping of production 
of new fissionable materials for weapons purposes 
and the progressive conversion of stocks of these 
materials to peaceful uses. Testing could be 
stopped indefinitely if the necessary inspection 
system is installed and the production of fission- 
able materials for weapons is also effectively 
ended. Both would be carried out under effective 
measures of international control. 


3. The reduction and limitation of conventional 
arms and manpower 


An agreement on initial verifiable reductions 
of armed forces and their stocks of arms could 
ease the way toward settlement of problems which 
create international friction. In their turn, such 
settlements could set the stage for further reduc- 
tions. This is a sound approach for developing 
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confidence in relations between the countries. On 
the other hand, unverified and uncontrolled uni- 
lateral measures can well be merely shifts in de- 
ployment or temporary reductions. They do not 
inspire confidence. 

With these considerations in mind, the Western 
Governments propose that the Soviet Union join 
them in agreeing on an initial limitation of their 
armed forces; and on placing in storage depots, 
within their own territories, and under the super- 
vision of an international control organization, 
specific quantities of designated types of arma- 
ments. They will be prepared also to negotiate 
on a further limitation of their armed forces and 
armaments provided that compliance with commit- 
ments above has been verified to mutual satis- 
faction, that there has been progress toward the 
solution of political issues, and that other essen- 
tial states have accepted equitable levels for their 
armed forces and armaments. 


4. Measures to guard against surprise attack 


Until general controlled disarmament becomes 
a reality, the surest way toward the development 
of confidence lies in lifting fears of surprise at- 
tack. Growing capabilities of surprise attack on 
a massive scale underscore the importance of a 
prompt beginning on measures to deal with this 


problem. The Western Powers want to meet it 
on the broadest scale possible. The Governments 
of the US, UK and France express their readi- 
ness to enter into discussion of this subject both 
from the standpoint of technical considerations of 
ways and means of achieving this end in the most 
practical way and from the standpoint of initial 
areas to be included in the progressive installation 
of such a system. In this connection the three 
Governments reaffirm their willingness as ex- 
pressed in the United Nations Disarmament Sub- 
committee on August 29, 1957,5 to consider the 
installation of a system of air and ground in- 
spection as a safeguard against surprise attack on 
a comprehensive scale embracing all of the US, 
USSR, Canada, and with the consent of the coun- 
tries involved, the greater part of Europe as well. 
If this proposal is not acceptable to the USSR, 
the three Governments are also prepared to con- 
sider the establishment in the first instance of 
smaller zones in the Arctic and European regions, 


* For text of Western disarmament proposals, see ibid., 
Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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provided that the latter also included a significant 
part of the territory of the Soviet Union. As the 
US indicated at Geneva in 1955, if agreement is 
reached on the installation of measures of air and 
ground inspection on the comprehensive scale out- 
lined above, negotiations could be undertaken 
promptly both with other sovereign states in- 
volved and with the Soviet Union for the appro- 
priate extension of such inspection, on a reciprocal, 
equitable basis and subject to the consent of any 
governments concerned, to bases outside of na- 
tional territory. 


5. Use of outer space for peaceful purposes 


An opportunity to stop the development of new 
and more powerful weapons was tragically lost a 
decade ago when the US offer to renounce making 
atomic weapons and to make the use of atomic 
energy an international asset for peaceful pur- 
poses only was not accepted. A great step for- 
ward in building confidence among peoples and 
in reducing the danger to humanity from new and 
powerful weapons would have been made if this 
offer had been accepted. The responsible coun- 
tries are faced once more with a similar decision, 
laden with serious consequences for mankind. 
The three governments propose that the Soviet 
Union join in the establishment of a group of 
experts who would make the necessary technical 
studies for determining what measures are re- 
quired to assure that outer space is used for peace- 
ful purposes only. 


6. Reunification of Germany in accordance with 
the terms of the 1955 Directive of the four 
Heads of Government to the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 
The continued division of Germany is a major 

obstacle to the restoration of confidence and the 

creation of conditions of genuine peace and sta- 
bility in Europe. Thirteen years have passed 
since the end of the war in Europe, yet no peace 

settlement has been made with Germany. A 

necessary prerequisite for such a settlement is the 

creation of a government which truly reflects the 
will of the German people. Only a government 
created on such a basis can undertake obligations 
which will inspire confidence on the part of other 
countries and which will be considered just and 
binding by the people of Germany themselves. 
The Heads of Government in Geneva recog- 
nized the common responsibility of the four pow- 
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ers for the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany.* They agreed that 
the settlement of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany through free elections 
should be carried out in conformity with the na- 
tional interests of the German people and the in- 
terests of European security. The Western Pow- 
ers propose that the Soviet Union join with them 
in immediate steps to carry out their responsibil- 
ity by agreeing to permit an all-German Govern- 
ment to be formed by free elections and enabling 
it to carry out its functions. Such an agreement 
would give tangible evidence of a common desire 
on the part of the four governments to create the 
conditions of trust on which a lasting peace can 
be based. 


7. European security arrangements 


The Western Powers are aware of the fact that 
the Soviet Union has expressed concern that the 
creation of a freely-chosen all-German Govern- 
ment with the full attributes of sovereignty would 
bring about changes in the present situation in 
Europe which the Soviet Union would consider 
detrimental to its security interests. The three 
governments are prepared to enter into arrange- 
ments concerning European security which would 
give assurances to the Soviet Union in this regard. 
The arrangements they envisage would involve 
limitations on forces and armaments. They 
would also involve assurances designed to prevent 
aggression in Europe by the exchange of under- 
takings to take appropriate action in the event of 
such aggression. 

The three governments seek no one-sided ad- 
vantage in such arrangements, nor do they con- 
template entering into arrangements which would 
give a one-sided advantage to the Soviet Union to 
the prejudice of their essential security interests. 
Confidence can be created by international agree- 
ments only if the agreements take equally into ac- 
count the legitimate security interests of all the 
parties concerned. 

The Western Powers call on the Soviet Union 
to enter into negotiations on the subject of Euro- 
pean security in this spirit, with a view to con- 
cluding a treaty which would enter into force in 
conjunction with an agreement on the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. This would recognize the close 


‘For text of directive, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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link which the powers concerned have agreed ex- 
ists between the two subjects. The linked settle- 
ment of these two questions and the confidence 
created thereby would also permit further prog- 
ress to be made in the limitation of armaments 
generally. 


8. International exchanges 


Lasting peace requires a satisfactory settlement 
of the problems which concern the general rela- 
tionship between the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and those of the Western countries. An impor- 
tant step forward along the path of mutual un- 
derstanding would be made if the interested gov- 
ernments agreed to remove the obstacles which 
still prevent peoples from knowing each other and 
to satisfy the common aspirations of all men by 
guaranteeing them objective and complete infor- 
mation and by promoting closer cultural ties and 
human relations. 

In July 1955, at the Geneva Conference, the 
four Heads of Government included this question 
in the directives given to the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs. While some progress has been 
made in certain fields since that date, much re- 
mains to be done to eliminate the obstacles which 
still hinder mutual acquaintance and understand- 
ing, the conditions for a durable and genuine 
peace. 


9. Means of strengthening the United Nations 


The peoples of the world look upon the UN or- 
ganization and the pledges of its members em- 
bodied in its Charter as man’s best hope for peace 
and justice. Thus, the Western governments can- 
not but welcome the recent assertion of the Soviet 
Union that it believes in the importance of the 
United Nations and its role in the maintenance of 
peace and security as well as in the peaceful set- 
tlement of international issues. Like the USSR, 
they deem that efforts should be made to 
strengthen the United Nations by every means, so 
that it should be able to fulfill its tasks more ef- 
fectively. One practical way in which this can be 
done now is through an undertaking by the Gov- 
ernments of the US, UK, France and USSR that 
they will, as a matter of policy, avoid vetoing Se- 
curity Council recommendations as to how na- 
tions might proceed toward the peaceful solution 
of their disputes. 
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10. Ways of easing tensions in Eastern Europe 


The creation of conditions of stability in East- 
ern Europe based on relations of independence 
and friendship among the countries of the area 
would greatly contribute to the cause of promot- 
ing a just and lasting world peace. That this 
should come about is thus not an aspiration of 
neighboring Western Europe alone, but of all the 
world. This international interest found its ex- 
pression in the international agreements concern- 
ing the right of the peoples of the area to choose 
their own governments; the peace treaties with 
their provisions designed to safeguard human 
rights; the efforts of many countries to improve 
the economic welfare of the people; and efforts to 
eliminate interference in their internal affairs. 

The Western Powers believe that a serious dis- 
cussion of the problem posed by the existence of 
tensions in Eastern Europe should be held with 
the aim of eliminating interference in the internal 
affairs of the countries of that region and the use 
of force in the settlement of disputes there. 

The Western governments believe that the pro- 
posals set forth above are feasible and could be 
put into effect now. They believe their imple- 
mentation is verifiable. The proposals take into 
account the legitimate interests and security needs 
of the countries concerned. Their adoption 
could create a basis for the development of an at- 
mosphere of confidence and trust that would fa- 
vor the growth of more active mutually beneficial 
relations between our peoples and governments. 


TRIPARTITE AIDE MEMOIRE OF MAY 28° 


The Governments of the US, UK and France 
after consideration of the Soviet Government’s 
Aide Memoire of May 5, have concluded that the 
positions of the governments with regard to the 
purpose of the talks between the three Western 
Ambassadors and the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and of a subsequent Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
are sufficiently close to permit the substantive pre- 
paratory work for a possible Summit meeting to 
proceed without delay. It is their understanding 
that this work should go forward along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

* Handed to Foreign Minister Gromyko at Moscow on 
May 28 by the British Ambassador on behalf of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
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The purpose of the preparatory work shall be 
to examine the position of the various govern- 
ments on the major questions at issue between 
them and to establish what subjects should be 
submitted for examination by Heads of Govern- 
ment. It is understood that it would not be the 
purpose of the preparatory work to reach deci- 
sions, but to bring out, by general discussion, the 
possibilities of agreement. When they have made 
progress in these talks the Ambassadors and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister will also have the task 
of agreeing on the time, place and composition of 
a Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 

The special tasks assigned to the Foreign Min- 
isters themselves shall be to establish whether 
they are satisfied that the preparatory work af- 
fords the prospect that a Summit meeting would, 
in fact, provide the opportunity for conducting 
serious discussions of major problems and be the 
means for reaching agreement on significant sub- 
jects. If and when this has been established to 
their satisfaction, the Foreign Ministers will then 
reach agreement on the date, place and compo- 
sition of a Summit meeting. 


LIST OF GENERAL HEADINGS FOR REVIEW- 
ING SPECIFIC AGENDA PROPOSALS 


(With only Western items listed as examples) 
May 31, 1958 

Disarmament 

(a) Measures to control the production of fis- 
sionable material for nuclear weapons and to re- 
duce existing military stocks of such material; 

(b) The suspension of nuclear tests; 

(c) The reduction and limitation of conven- 
tional arms and manpower; 

(d) Measures to guard against surprise attack ; 

(e) The use of outer space for peaceful 
purposes. 


European Security and Germany 


(a) Reunification of Germany in accordance 
with the terms of the 1955 Directive of the four 
Heads of Government to the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs; 

(b) European security arrangements. 


International Exchanges 


(a) Cessation of jamming of foreign broad- 
casts; 
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(b) Censorship; 

(c) Free distribution and sale to the public of 
books and publications; 

(d) Free distribution and sale of foreign news- 
papers and periodicals; 

(e) Freedom of travel. 


Methods of Improving International Cooperation 
Means of strengthening the United Nations. 


Other Topics 
Ways of easing tension in Eastern Europe. 


SOVIET MEMORANDUM OF MAY 5° 


Official translation 

PROPOSALS OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT AS TO QUESTIONS 
To BE CONSIDERED AT THE CONFERENCE WITH PARTICI- 
PATION OF THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENT 


On January 8, 1958, the Soviet Government presented 
for consideration by other Governments its concrete pro- 
posals on problems of easing international tension.’ 
These proposals provide for a high-level conference of 
top government officials with the participation of the 
Heads of Government to discuss issues the settlement of 
which would promote the easing of international tension 
and the creation of trust in relations between states. 

As before, the Soviet Government considers that a se- 
ries of pressing international problems can be solved even 
at the present time. Its position is that it is necessary 
and possible to achieve agreement among states on out- 
standing issues in international relations. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, has listed a number of such issues 
and is prepared to participate in the consideration of 
other problems which might be proposed by the partici- 
pants in the conference at the summit provided, of course, 
that these questions are within the competence of the 
international meeting and are directed toward strength- 
ening peace. 

The Soviet Government is firmly convinced that if the 
Heads of Government firmly resolve to devote their ef- 
forts to seeking mutually acceptable solutions for press- 
ing international problems, then it is possible to say with 
certainty that the forthcoming conference at the summit 
will ensure the necessary turning point in the develop- 
ment of relations between states in the direction of im- 
proving the entire international situation and the liquida- 
tion of the “cold war.” 

Taking into account the exchange of views which has 
occurred on the question of convening a conference at 
the summit and seeking to facilitate the completion of 


* Handed to the U.S., U.K., and French Ambassadors 
at Moscow on May 5 by Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. 
* Not printed. 
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the preparatory work for this conference in as short a 
period as possible, the Soviet Government for its part sub- 
mits for consideration at the conference the following 
questions and at the same time sets forth some views on 
these questions: 


1. Immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests 


Cessation of tests of all types of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons is a pressing problem for which it is possible 
to find a practical solution. Universal cessation of tests 
of such weapons would have beneficial results in strength- 
ening the cause of peace and putting an end to the arma- 
ments race. Agreement on this question would be a defi- 
nite barrier to the creation of new and still more destruc- 
tive types of atomic and hydrogen weapons and would be 
a practical step on the road to complete prohibition of 
such weapons of mass destruction. 

The necessity for an immediate solution of this ques- 
tion is dictated also by the fact that continued tests of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons are, according to the testi- 
mony of the most prominent scientists, increasing the con- 
centration of atomic radiation in the atmosphere, the soil, 
and the water, which are already creating a serious dan- 
ger to the health and life of people now living and threat- 
ening the normal development of future generations. This 
danger will increase still more in the future if an end 
is not put to experimental explosions of nuclear weapons. 

At the present time, nuclear weapons are being pro- 
duced by only three states—the USSR, the USA, and 
the United Kingdom,—and the cessation of tests of such 
weapons now depends, since the Soviet Union has already 
unilaterally ceased its tests, upon only two powers— 
the USA and the United Kingdom. The Soviet Govern- 
ment expects that the USA and the United Kingdom 
will cease without delay their testing of nuclear weapons, 
so that it may be possible to agree at the conference, 
with the participation of the Heads of Government, on 
the consolidation of such decisions by the three powers 
by means of appropriate agreements. 

Although modern technical devices for detecting nuclear 
explosions can record any explosions of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, no matter where they are carried 
out, and each power concerned can itself determine 
whether the other parties are complying with the agree- 
ment to cease the tests, the Soviet Government re 
iterates its consent to the establishment of international 
control over the cessation of nuclear weapons tests by 
means of international control posts, as it already pro- 
posed in June 1957. It considers that it will not be 
difficult to agree on concrete measures for such control 
as soon as the Governments of the USA and the United 
Kingdom also cease testing such weapons. Otherwise, 
any negotiations concerning questions of control, whether 
they be on the level of experts or any other level, will 
inevitably become fruitless discussions and will, naturally, 
have no real results. 

To make the cessation of tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons contingent upon the solution of other disarma- 
ment questions, concerning which there are still serious 
differences of opinion and the solution of which is a more 
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complex matter, would be tantamount to an actual re- 
fusal to cease the atomic and hydrogen weapons tests. 
Although the immediate cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests by all the powers possessing such weapons would 
place the Warsaw Pact member nations in an unfavorable 
position in comparison with the NATO nations, since the 
Soviet Union has carried out considerably fewer experi- 
mental explosions of atomic and hydrogen weapons than 
the USA and the United Kingdom, nevertheless the Soviet 
Union has consented to this in the desire to make a prac- 
tical beginning for the cessation of the atomic arms race. 
The acceptance of this proposal by the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom would put an end to 
tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons everywhere and 
forever. 


2. Renunciation of the use of all types of atomic, hydro- 
gen, and rocket weapons 

The Soviet Government considers that the achievement 
of agreement on the joint renunciation by the states 
possessing nuclear weapons—the USSR, the USA, and the 
United Kingdom—of the use of all types of such weapons, 
including air bombs, rockets, of any range, with atomic 
and hydrogen warheads, atomic artillery, etc., would be 
an important step toward eliminating the danger of 
atomic war and reducing tension in relations between 
states. In case agreement is reached to renounce the use 
of nuclear weapons, any government that would dare to 
violate such an agreement would reveal itself to the eyes 
of the peoples as an aggressor, as an enemy of peace. 

The great significance of such an agreement is con- 
firmed by historical experience. As is known, the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 on the prohibition of the use of chemi- 
eal and bacteriological weapons played an important role 
in the matter of preventing the utilization of such types 
of weapons during the Second World War. In the opin- 
ion of the Soviet Government, the decision to renounce 
the use of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket weapons could 
be legalized by means of extending the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925 to nuclear and rocket weapons. 

The Soviet Government considers that an agreement of 
the powers now, at this stage, to renounce the use of 
nuclear and rocket weapons would create an auspicious 
basis for the achievement, at the next stage, of such 
measures as the complete and unconditional prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, the cessation of their production, 
with their elimination from the armaments of states, and 
the liquidation of all stockpiles of such weapons. 


3. Creation in Central Europe of a zone free of atomic, 
hydrogen and rocket weapons 


At the present time, two groups of states oppose each 
other in Central Europe and armed forces and armaments 
of various types, in quantities abnormal for peacetime, 
are concentrated there. This one circumstance alone 
creates a serious threat to peace and it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that in such a situation, by evil intent 
or by chance, the fires of a new war can break out with 
the use of the most modern means of destruction, that is, 
nuclear and rocket weapons. 
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In order to preclude the danger of such a turn of events, 
the Soviet Government deems it expedient to examine 
at the conference the proposal of the Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic concerning the creation in 
Europe of a zone free of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket 
weapons, which would include the territories of the 
Polish People’s Republic, the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
German Democratic Republic, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Assumption by these states of the obliga- 
tion not to produce or to permit the stationing on their 
territories of nuclear weapons of all possible types, and 
also the establishment of sites for the launching of rockets 
capable of carrying nuclear warheads, would undoubtedly 
help to prevent the possibility of military conflicts break- 
ing out in the center of Europe. In as much as the 
Governments of the Polish People’s Republic, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, and the German Democratic Republic 
have already declared their agreement to be included 
in a zone free of atomic weapons, the creation of such a 
zone now depends only on the agreement of the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Agreement among the Governments of the USSR, the 
USA, the United Kingdom, and France on the advisability 
of creating a zone free of atomic weapons in this area 
of Europe would undoubtedly facilitate reaching an agree- 
ment with the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany with regard to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’s joining this zone. 

Agreement on the creation of a zone free of atomic 
weapons in Europe will be effective if, along with the 
corresponding obligations of the states included in the 
said zone, the powers that include nuclear and rocket 
weapons among the armaments of their forces would, 
for their part, assume an obligation to respect the status 
of this zone and consider the territory of the states in- 
cluded in it as excluded from the sphere of use of atomic, 
hydrogen, and rocket weapons. As for the Soviet Union, 
it has already declared its readiness to assume the above- 
mentioned obligations if the Governments of the US, the 
United Kingdom, and France do the same. 

The obligations of the states included within the zone 
and the obligations of the Great Powers could be legalized 
both in the form of an appropriate international treaty 
and also in the form of appropriate’ unilateral 
declarations. 

For the purpose of ensuring the effectiveness of the ob- 
ligations and their fulfillment, the states concerned would 
be obligated to establish in the territory of the zone free 
of atomic weapons a system of broad and effective con- 
trol, both on land and in the air, with the establishment 
of control points by agreement of the states concerned. 
The creation in the center of Europe of a zone free of 
atomic weapons would be an important step on the road 
toward cessation of the dangerous arms race and removal 
of the threat of atomic war. 


4. Non-aggression pact 

Seeking to further the easing of international tension, 
the Soviet Government considers that it would be in the 
interests of cessation of the “cold war” and of the arms 
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race to conclude in one or another form a non-aggression 
pact (or agreement) between the states members of 
NATO and the states participating in the Warsaw Pact. 
Conclusion of such a pact would be an important step on 
the road toward the creation of an all-European system 
of security and the strengthening of mutual trust and 
cooperation between states. 

If the Western powers display a desire to conclude such 
a pact or agreement, then in the opinion of the Soviet 
Government it would not be difficult to come to an agree- 
ment on its form on the basis of a multilateral agreement 
among all countries included in the Warsaw Pact organ- 
ization and the North Atlantic Alliance, or among cer- 
tain countries belonging to these groups, or, lastly, in the 
form of non-aggression agreements on a bilateral basis 
between separate members of these groups. 

The Soviet Government considers that the basis for 
such an agreement must be the mutual renunciation by 
the contracting parties of the use of force or threat of 
force and the obligation to settle disputes which may 
arise between the parties to the agreement by peaceful 
means alone. The desirability of mutual consultations 
among the parties to the agreement, in connection with 
the fulfillment of the obligations undertaken by them 
under the agreement, should also be envisaged. 

Such a pact could be open to accession by all the other 
states of Europe in order to facilitate the creation at a 
later stage of a system of all-European security and the 
gradual liquidation of existing military-political groups. 

In proposing the conclusion of a non-aggression pact, 
the Soviet Government regards it as the first step toward 
a radical improvement in the relations among the states 
included in the North Atlantic Alliance and the Warsaw 
Pact organization and as a prerequisite for the conclusion 
at a later stage of a broader treaty on European security. 


5. Prohibition of the use of outer space for military pur- 
poses; liquidation of foreign military bases in foreign 
territories; international cooperation in the study of 
outer space 


Scientific-technical progress in the realm of rocket tech- 
nology has raised the question of what direction the use 
of the latest scientific achievements will take: Will they 
serve peaceful purposes or will they be used for further- 
ing the arms race, increasing the danger of the outbreak 
of an atomic war? 

An effective measure, which would completely exclude 
the possibility of using outer space for military purposes 
and which would ensure application of the tremendous 
achievements in the creation of rocket and artificial earth 
satellites exclusively for peaceful purposes, would be a 
complete and unconditional ban on atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, together with their exclusion from armaments 
and the destruction of stockpiles. Since this is difficult 
at the present time, owing to the position of the Western 
powers, and must obviously be realized at a later stage, the 
Soviet Government proposes that at the present stage 
agreement be reached on a ban on the use of outer space for 
military purposes with, at the same time, the liquidation of 
military bases in foreign territories, first of all in the terri- 
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tory of the countries of Europe, the Near and Middle 
East, and North Africa. Such a measure would be in 
the interest of the security of all states. As for the states 
in whose territory such military bases are situated, such 
a decision would only be to their advantage, as the liqui- 
dation of military bases would remove the threat to which 
they subject themselves by making their territory avail- 
able for the establishment of foreign military bases. 

Guided by these considerations, the Soviet Government 
proposes a discussion of the question of concluding an 
international agreement on the use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes, which would include the following 
basic provisions: 


A ban on the use of outer space for military purposes 
and an obligation on the part of states to launch rockets 
into outer space only in accordance with an agreed inter- 
national program. 

Liquidation of foreign military bases in the territory 
of other states, first of all in Europe, the Near and Mid- 
dle East, and North Africa. 

Establishment, within the framework of the UN, of 
appropriate international control of the fulfillment of 
the above obligations. 

Creation of a UN agency for international cooperation 
in the field of the study of outer space. 


Conclusion of such an agreement would lead toward 
broad international cooperation in the peaceful use of 
outer space and would initiate joint research by scientists 
of all countries in problems connected with the cosmos. 


6. Reduction in the number of foreign troops stationed in 
the territory of Germany and within the borders of 
other European states 


Consistently seeking the necessary agreement with 
other powers, the Soviet Union more than once has intro- 
duced concrete proposals on disarmament, and has also 
carried out a series of unilateral measures for reducing 
its own armed forces and armaments, proceeding from 
the premise that the other Great Powers will, for their 
part, follow this example. The Soviet Union is an advo- 
eate of a radical solution of the disarmament problem, 
a substantial reduction in the armed forces and arma- 
ments of states, the complete withdrawal of foreign armed 
forces from the territory of European states members 
of both military groups, including Germany, and the 
liquidation of all foreign military bases on foreign 
territories. 

However, inasmuch as the Western powers have 
hitherto not displayed their readiness to come to an agree- 
ment on all these questions, the Soviet Union proposes, 
at this stage, that a start be made toward the solution of 
those questions on which there already exists a complete 
possibility of reaching an agreement. The Soviet Govern- 
ment proposes a gradual reduction of foreign troops in 
foreign territories and submits the proposal, in the nature 
of a first step, to reduce during 1958 the armed forces of 
the USSR, the US, the United Kingdom, France, and 
other states having troops in the territory of Germany, 
by one-third or to any other agreed extent. The reduced 
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contingents of these troops must be withdrawn from the 
territory of Germany inside their own national frontiers. 

The question of a substantial reduction in the armed 
forces and armaments of states and the conclusion of an 
appropriate international agreement with this objective, 
as well as the complete withdrawal of foreign armed 
forces from the territories of the states members of 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty could be discussed during 
the following stage of negotiations. 


7. Conclusion of a German peace treaty 


All the peoples of Europe, which were drawn into the 
war on the side of Hitlerite Germany, have long been 
enjoying the fruits of a peaceful situation and have been 
building their life independently, whereas the German 
people are still deprived of the conditions for the peaceful 
development of their country and existence on equal terms 
with other peoples. The absence of a peace treaty also 
has a negative effect on the solution of its national task 
of unifying the country. Furthermore, the lack of a 
solution for questions connected with a peaceful settle- 
ment in Germany is used by those who do not value the 
fate of peace in Europe for drawing the Western part 
of Germany into preparation for atomic war. 

Under these conditions, the Soviet Government con- 
siders that the powers responsible for the development 
of Germany in a peaceful manner should strive to attain 
a peaceful settlement with Germany as soon as possible. 
Being an advocate of such a settlement, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment reiterates its proposal for a discussion at a 
summit conference of the question concerning the prep- 
aration and conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

However, taking into consideration the attitude of the 
Governments of the US and other Western powers 
toward this proposal, the Soviet Government would be 
ready at the forthcoming meeting to come to an agree- 
ment at least on the first steps toward the solution 
of this question, namely, to agree, at the present stage, 
on the basic principles of a German peace treaty and 
the manner of its preparation. In this, the Soviet 
Government proceeds from the premise that preparatory 
work toward conclusion of a German peace treaty, with 
the participation of German representatives from the 
GDR and the FRG, would give impetus to the unification 
of the efforts of the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany toward their rap- 
prochement and restoration of the unity of the German 
people. 


8. Prevention of surprise attack against one state by 
another 


Inasmuch as it still does not appear possible at the 
present time to resolve the problem of disarmament in 
full and there is talk of reaching an agreement regarding 
partial measures of disarmament, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposes that the question of the prevention of 
surprise attack be gradually resolved, according to the 
nature of the measures, in the field of disarmament in 
the first stage. It would be necessary to come to an 
understanding concerning the establishment of control 
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posts at railroad junctions, in large ports, and on main 
highways, and concerning the taking of aerial photo- 
graphs in the zones of demarcation of the principal armed 
forces of the military groups in Europe, at the present 
stage in definite limited areas, which will be considered 
as the most important from the point of view of eliminat- 
ing the danger of surprise attack. 

In proposing such an approach to the solution of this 
problem, the Soviet Government proceeds from the prem- 
ise that the Western powers have recognized the prac- 
tical value of the Soviet proposal concerning the 
establishment of control posts as a means of preventing 
surprise attack. This gives a basis for hope that the 
conference can come to an agreement on this question. 

The Soviet Government reiterates its proposal on the 
establishment in Europe of a zone of aerial inspection to 
a distance of 800 kilometers east and west of the line 
of demarcation of the armed forces of the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact military groups. 

As for the proposal for carrying out aerial photography 
of vast regions or of the whole territory of the USSR 
and the USA, this question cannot be considered apart 
from measures for easing international tension and 
strengthening trust between states, especially between 
the Great Powers. In the present international situation, 
with the continuing arms race, which causes international 
tension as well as distrust and suspicion in the relations 
between states, with the “cold war” casting its black 
shadow over the whole international situation, the pro- 
posal concerning reciprocal flights over the entire terri- 
tories of both countries is unrealistic. The Soviet Govern- 
ment considers, however, that this step can be carried out 
at the concluding stage of the problem of disarmament, 
that is, when the question concerning the complete ban 
on atomic and hydrogen weapons, with their elimination 
from armaments, concerning the substantial reduction 
of the armed forces and armaments of states, and con- 
cerning the liquidation of military bases in foreign terri- 
tories is settled, that is, when relations of trust between 
states are actually established. 


9. Measures to expand international trade relations 


The Soviet Government considers that at the present 
time there are real opportunities for taking a number 
of steps to expand international trade relations as the 
natural and most dependable basis for peaceful coopera- 
tion among all states independently of the differences in 
their social systems. For the restoration and expansion 
of the trade of the Western countries with the enormous 
market of the East, where about a billion people live, it 
is essential above all to remove the discrimination and 
barriers hitherto existing, which hinder the expansion of 
international trade. 

At the present time, as a result of the industrial slump 
and the decline in trade, a number of Western countries 
are experiencing serious economic difficulties, the remedy 
for which should also be sought by means of the develop- 
ment of international trade and not by means of an arma- 
ments race, or the intensification of economic war and 
blockade. 
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As concrete measures for the expansion of international 
trade, the Soviet Government proposes the adoption of a 
declaration of the basic principles of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, in which it would be desirable to in- 
clude clauses on the observance of full equality ; mutual 
benefit; the inadmissibility of any sort of discrimina- 
tion in economic and trade relations between states; 
respect for the soverign right of each state to dispose of 
its own wealth and natural resources; mutual assistance 
and aid to underdeveloped countries in their economic 
growth without the presentation of any sort of demand 
of a political, military, or other character incompatible 
with the national sovereignty of those countries. 

There is also an urgent need to hold an international 
economic conference at which it would be desirable to dis- 
cuss the question of the further development of interna- 
tional trade on a long-term basis so as to establish con- 
fidence and stability among trading countries, and also to 
discuss the question of the creation, within the frame- 
work of the UN, of an international trade organization 
open to all countries. 

It would likewise be necessary to discuss such urgent 
questions as the rational utilization of world economic 
resources and the granting of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For such aid, it would be possible to find additional 
funds by means of the reduction of expenditures for 
armaments. 


10. Development of ties and contacts between states 


The Soviet Government attaches great importance to 
the development of international contacts, and stands 
immutably for the development of contacts between East 
and West. The establishment of broader political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural ties between countries, independent 
of their social system, on the basis of mutual respect for 
sovereign rights and non-interference in their internal 
affairs satisfies the vital interests of peoples, and pro- 
motes the strengthening of friendship and of economic 
cooperation among them. This is confirmed, in particu- 
lar, by the successful completion of bilateral negotiations 
and the signing in Washington of a Soviet-American 
agreement in the fields of culture, technology, and educa- 
tion, as well as by the successful collaboration of the 
scientists of many countries in the program of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 

The Soviet Government also attaches great importance 
to the establishment and expansion of regular personal 
contacts between government and public figures of the 
countries of the East and the West for an exchange of 
opinions on current international questions. The expan- 
sion of such ties and contacts in the near future could be 
realized by means of the mutual exchange of parlia- 
mentary delegations and delegations of public entities; 
mutual exchange of delegations of scientific, technical, 
and cultural workers; mutual exchange of artists, theater 
troupes, symphony orchestras, etc.; mutual exchange of 
scientific and technical literature and documents, includ- 
ing designs and blueprints of machines and equipment, 
descriptions of technological processes, etc. ; free access to 
industrial exhibitions; mutual exchange of students, pro- 
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fessors, and university delegations; every kind of 
encouragement for tourism, sporting events, etc. 


11. Cessation of propaganda for war, hostility, and 
hatred between peoples 


Notwithstanding the fact that ten years have already 
passed since the adoption in October 1947 of the resolu- 
tion of the UN General Assembly on the banning of 
propaganda for war, this unanimous resolution of the 
assembly is not being implemented in a number of coun- 
tries. The idea of inevitability of a new war is being 
continually suggested to the peoples of these countries 
in the press, by radio and television, and by other means; 
the necessity of a race in nuclear armaments and of a 
further increase in military budgets and taxes on the 
population is being urged. 

There is no doubt that, with good will and a mutual de- 
sire on the part of all participants in the summit con- 
ference, it would not be difficult to reach an under- 
standing on the question of ceasing propaganda for war 
and carrying on instead a propaganda for friendship 
among peoples. 

A settlement of this question could be achieved by 
means of the adoption of a joint declaration whereby the 
governments participating in the conference would con- 
firm their intention to carry out faithfully the resolution 
of the UN General Assembly of October 1947 on the 
banning of all kinds of propaganda for war inimical to 
the cause of peace and mutual understanding and would 
undertake to adopt effective measures for the suppression 
of such propaganda in their own countries. 


12. Ways to ease the tension in the Near and Middle East 


In recent years in the Near and Middle East there 
have periodically come into being centers of tension con- 
taining the seeds of dangerous international conflicts ca- 
pable of leading to a breach of world peace. In order 
to reduce tension in the Near and Middle East, it is 
necessary to create in the countries of that region the 
assurance that any breach of peace in the Near and 
Middle East on the part of any aggressive forces what- 
soever will be decisively condemned and stopped. One 
of the measures could be a joint declaration of powers 
condemning the use of force in the settlement of dis- 
putes in the Near and Middle East, as well as inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the countries of that 
region. It would also be possible to come to an under- 
standing on the mutual obligations of the countries par- 
ticipating in the conference not to supply weapons to the 
countries of the Near and Middle East, and also not to 
station nuclear and rocket weapons in those countries. 

Considering the economic difficulties being experienced 
by the countries of the Near and Middle East, and their 
aspiration to consolidate their independence, the neces- 
sity arises of also considering the question of economic 
collaboration with the countries of the Near and Middle 
East, especially in the field of assistance for the creation 
in them of a national industry, proceeding from the 
principles of full equality and mutual benefit without the 
imposition upon them of any political, military, or other 
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conditions whatsoever that are incompatible with the 
principles of independence and sovereignty. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF MAY 5° 


Unofficial translation 


The Soviet Government, having studied the reply of 
the Government of the United States and also the replies 
of the Governments of Great Britain and France to the 
Aide Memoire of the Government of the USSR dated 
April 26,’ notes that the governments of the three powers 
have agreed with the Soviet Government’s proposal that 
preliminary exchange of opinion through diplomatic 
channels on necessary preparation for a foreign ministers 
meeting should be effected in accordance with the prac- 
tice generally accepted in such cases, through conversa- 
tions between the Foreign Minister of the USSR and each 
of the ambassadors. The Soviet Government, like the 
governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, considers that the acceptance of such pro- 
cedure in no way predetermines the composition of the 
future foreign ministers meeting and summit conference. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government expresses 
regret that the governments of the three powers did not 
agree to the invitation, at the present stage of prepara- 
tion for the summit conference, of representatives of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, whose participation would 
undoubtedly help to produce positive results. 

The Soviet Government does not share the opinion of 
the U.S. Government that the procedure for the exchange 
of opinions through diplomatic channels proposed by the 
Soviet Union was allegedly likely to hamper preparatory 
work for the summit conference. In its aide-memoire of 
April 26 the Soviet Government touched upon the causes 
of the delay in preparing for the summit conference and 
at the present time would merely like to point out that 
this delay hitherto occurred through no fault of the So- 
viet side and contrary to its desire. 

Now that the question of the procedure for the ex- 
change of opinions through diplomatic channels has at 
last been agreed upon, the Soviet Government expects all 
the sides to exert necessary efforts for the earliest ac- 
complishment of this work. As for the nature of the ex- 
change of opinion through diplomatic channels on the 
question of preparing for the foreign ministers meeting, 
the Soviet Government proceeds from the necessity of 
concluding as soon as possible the preparatory work for 
this meeting and sees no reasons for relegating to the 
background the discussion of questions connected with 
the organization of the ministers meeting. 

It is envisaged that during the exchange of opinion 
through diplomatic channels the parties will also agree 
on the most expedient procedure for discussing the ques- 


*Handed to the U.S., U.K., and French Ambassadors 
at Moscow on May 5 by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. 

*For text of tripartite statement of May 3 and Soviet 
aide memoire of Apr. 26, see BULLETIN of May 26, 1958, 
p. 852. 
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tions, including questions connected with the organiza- 
tion of a foreign ministers meeting. As already pointed 
out, the Soviet Government does not exclude the possi- 
bility that an exchange of opinion on some of the ques- 
tions which the sides propose for the agenda of the sum- 
mit conference can take place, in case of necessity and by 
common consent, during the meeting with the ambassa- 
dors and during the foreign ministers conference with the 
object of ascertaining the advisability of placing this or 
that question on the agenda of this conference and the 
possibility of adopting mutually acceptable decisions on 
them. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the 
yovernment of the United States will on its part exert 
efforts to reach agreement on a foreign ministers meeting 
in the nearest future, which in turn should insure the 
earliest convocation of a summit conference with the 
participation of the heads of government. 

Identical aides-memoire have also been handed to the 
ambassadors of the United Kingdom and France in Mos- 
cow for transmission to their governments. 


President Eisenhower Exchanges Notes 
With Visiting President of Germany 


Following is the text of a note sent by President 
Eisenhower to the President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany at the close of the latter's 
3-day visit to Washington, together with the text 
of President Heuss’ reply. 

White House press release dated June 16 
President Eisenhower to President Heuss 


JUNE 7, 1958 


Dear Mr. Present: This note is just to wish 
you health and happiness as well as enjoyment 
of the visit you are making around our country. 

We, in Washington, have been honored by your 
presence and express the wish that you will carry 
from the city pleasant memories. 

With expressions of high esteem and affec- 
tionate regard in which sentiments Mrs. Eisen- 
hower joins me, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Dwient D, ErsENHOWER 


President THropor Hrvuss 
Blair House 


President Heuss to President Eisenhower 
Detroit, June 8, 1958 


DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am now busily engaged in 
acquainting myself with the manysidedness of the 
“States”: Philadelphia’s bustle was followed by the grace- 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of June 30, 1958, p. 1099. 
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ful calm of Hanover and of Dartmouth College; Detroit’s 
dynamic development will in future take its place in my 
memory together with the balanced beauty of Ann 
Arbor—those were two inspiring days. I was able to 
have many a good conversation and everywhere I met 
with great human kindliness. 

I was privileged, Mr. President, to have your kind 
letter. I should not like to delay my reply until I leave 
your country two weeks hence; I know already today that 
I will be richer because of these most vivid impressions. 
The warm hospitality with which I was received in your 
home was for me a most wonderful overture to this 
journey of “discovery” to the “New World”. I was 
touched to receive as a remembrance a present with such 
rich associations *—Jefferson is one of those great figures 


* President Eisenhower presented to President Heuss 
a reproduction of a table designed by Thomas Jefferson. 


of American history whom I love; I always felt a par- 
ticular personal affection for him, a man of thought and 
a man of action. 

Already today I am certain that this visit to the U.S.A. 
will be of great profit to me in broadening my knowledge 
and understanding. 

In many cases it will confirm what was revealed to me 
by historical studies and information from American 
friends. But I believe that I may also hope that the 
manifold contacts with American citizens will remain 
useful for the spiritual relations and thus also for the 
political ties between our two nations. 

With the request to convey my best wishes to Mrs. 
Eisenhower I remain with gratitude and best regards, 


Yours, 
THEODOR HEUSS 


PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN VISITS UNITED STATES. President Eisenhower bids farewell to Harold Mac- 
millan, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, at the close of the Prime Minister’s unofficial visit to Washington June 


7-11. Mr. Macmillan came to the United States to receive an honorary Doctor of Laws degree and to deliver the 
commencement address at DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., on June 8. (His maternal grandfather was the first 
medical graduate of DePauw University.) He also made the commencement address at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., on June 10. While he was in Washington, the Prime Minister had a series of informal talks with 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and other Government officials. 
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The Soviet Challenge and American Education 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


No one can deny that the college graduates of 
1958 face a life span in which incredible changes 
will take place. You will see intercontinental 
missiles able to reach distant targets with re- 
markable accuracy. You will see an earth shrunk 
to infinitesimal size by planes traveling far faster 
than the speed of sound. You will see the crea- 
tion of weapons even more destructive than 
hydrogen bombs. You will see fantastic new 
methods of growing food, of building homes, and 
of traveling through space that the human mind 
cannot now comprehend. You will embrace the 
atomic age with its unlimited power for good and 
evil. 

These developments will have a tremendous im- 
pact upon our foreign policy. They will raise 
again urgently the question as to whether man 
will submit to a rule of }.\\ in the world or invite 
annihilation in another great war. 

I would like to explore with you some of the 
elements of this new age. In particular, I would 
like to discuss the implications and challenges of 
the new age and the demands which these chal- 
lenges impose on American education. 


A Changed World 


It is perhaps trite to point out that we live in 
a changed world—vastly different from anything 
we have known before. It has been changed, on 
the one hand, by a series of remarkable scientific 
and political developments and, on the other, by 
a threat to individual life and liberty unparalleled 
in history. 

* Address made at commencement exercises at the 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, on June 13 
(press release 321 dated June 12). 
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Technologically man is making steady progress 
toward the conquest of outer space. Artificial 
satellites are continually circling the earth in 
their orbits. Their development has opened al- 
most limitless possibilities for the advancement 
of mankind in such fields as radio communica- 
tions, navigational and air safety, and weather 
forecasting. They may even help to improve our 
diet, our health, and many other aspects of our 
daily life. These prospects are within the realm 
of achievement provided that nations can agree 
to the use of outer space solely for peaceful pur- 
poses. This kind of agreement would have a 
momentous effect on relations between nations. 
Scientific and material advantages would accrue 
to all mankind. Good faith demonstrated on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain would also help to relax 
the tensions which now beset the world. 

However, developments in outer space are only 
a part of the miraculous gains which have been 
achieved in science and technology. Man is rap- 
idly harnessing atomic energy. This, too, will 
have a momentous impact in many facets of 
human endeavor. Fortunately, efforts are under 
way to achieve international development and 
control of these possibilities through the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, which came into 
being last October and is now a going concern. 


The Challenge of Nationalism 


These scientific advances have been accom- 
panied by far-reaching political challenges. 
These political challenges stem mainly from the 
nationalism which is manifesting itself forcefully 
in the less developed countries, particularly in 
Asia and Africa. This dynamic force carries with 
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it an explosive potential which in some respects 
is comparable to that of a nuclear bomb. In every 
quarter of the world peoples of these newly de- 
veloping countries, in addition to their demands 
for national sovereignty, are clamoring for the 
material benefits which they associate with inde- 
pendence. Three-quarters of the world’s popula- 
tion live in squalor and misery. More and more, 
these peoples are insisting on a rising standard 
of living. They are impatient for tangible re- 
sults. The Soviet Union is well aware of their 
hopes and ambitions, and it is sparing no effort 
to exploit their aspirations with promises of a 
short cut to paradise which, in fact, is a dark and 
narrow alley to slavery. 

These new developments are fast remolding 
man’s entire relationship to his world and to the 
universe. The world, already shrunk by modern 
means of communication and transportation, will 
shrink even further with the scientific advances 
which are now in their infancy. Asa result, man- 
kind will become increasingly interdependent. 
Common problems will require a common ap- 
proach. International organizations such as the 
United Nations will be called upon to play an in- 
creasingly important role as a center for resolving 


these issues and promoting the well-being of man- 
kind. 

These are the elements of this new age and its 
challenges for mankind. But there is one other 
formidable challenge for us and the entire free 
world. I refer to the increased power of the So- 
viet Union as it enters the new age. 


The Nature of the Soviet Challenge 


The Soviet challenge is a multiple challenge. 
It is primarily military in character. But it also 
has important scientific, political, economic, and 
educational aspects. 

The launching of the first Sputnik provides a 
striking demonstration of the vast capabilities of 
the Soviet Union in science and technology. These 
capabilities have also been reflected in the mili- 
tary field where long-range missiles, including the 
ICBM, have been developed. As a result, the 
U.S.S.R. today has a large nuclear striking power 
to which we and other free nations are constantly 
exposed. I might add in this connection that our 
advance-warning time in case of surprise attack by 
missiles over the top of the world would amount to 
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something like 15 minutes, with no part of the 
country safe by virtue of distance. 

Economically the Soviet threat provides equal 
cause for concern. In 30 short years the Soviet 
Union, at a terrific cost in human misery and suf- 
fering, has progressed from a backward, agricul- 
tural country to the second most heavily indus- 
trialized nation in the world. According to Mr. 
Khrushchev the U.S.S.R. aims at “catching up 
and surpassing the United States in per capita 
production within the shortest possible historical 
period of time.” The Soviet gross national prod- 
uct is increasing between 6 and 7 percent annually. 
During the past decade its output of electric power 
rose from 56.5 billion to 210 billion kilowatt hours 
and oil production from 26 million to 98 million 
metric tons. By 1972 the Soviets plan to produce 
as much crude oil as the United States does today. 
Even the inveterate optimist would agree that 
these are undeniable indications of a rapidly ex- 
panding economy. 

The Soviets also have been quick to use their 
increased economic might as a political weapon. 
Since World War IT, 20 new nations have emerged 
upon the world scene. The Soviets, aware of their 
intense desire for rapid industrialization, point to 
their own experience as concrete evidence of a 
“quick and easy” way to acquire this coveted 
status, and they follow it up with seemingly at- 
tractive offers of assistance. In the past 214 years 
the Sino-Soviet bloc has committed the equivalent 
of about $1.9 billion in economic and military aid 
to these new states. The Communist bloc has 
more than doubled its trade with these countries 
since 1954. 

Nor is this economic offensive confined to the 
newly developing nations. About 70 percent of 
the Soviet Union’s increased trade outside the 
Communist bloc in 1957 was with the industrial 
nations of Western Europe. 

The implications of this economic offensive are 
enormous. Unhampered by the checks and bal- 
ances of democratic procedures at home, the So- 
viet Union is free to pursue a program of eco- 
nomic penetration which can bind the political 
machinery of unsuspecting nations to its will. 

This threat alone makes our trade and our 
foreign-assistance programs even more necessary 
than ever before. They are not “giveaway” pro- 
grams. They are essential to keep free nations 
strong in order that free men may stay free. By 
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helping them maintain their freedom, we help 
preserve ours. 

This increased Soviet power has encouraged 
their leaders to inject a more aggressive note into 
their foreign policy while simultaneously posing 
as the great champions of peace. They charge 
American aircraft with “provocative flights in the 
direction of the Soviet Union” over the Arctic 
Circle. Yet they flatly reject our proposals to 
set up international inspection zones in the Arctic 
urea. They piously announce their cessation of 
nuclear tests after completing the most extensive 
series of their own shrouded by the utmost se- 
crecy. But they are curiously silent on proposals 
to stop producing nuclear weapons. They bru- 
tally suppress the freedom of the Hungarian 
people with tanks and troops. However, they 
refuse to allow a United Nations representative 
to enter the country to survey the situation on the 
grounds that it is “an internal Hungarian 
matter.” They loudly proclaim the virtues of 


“peaceful co-existence.” But they do their utmost 
to subvert the governments of newly developing 
countries in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 
This aggressive Soviet policy is being imple- 
mented vigorously through the U.S.S.R.’s prop- 
aganda machinery on a broad front. 
These, then, are the main components of the 


Soviet challenge. Together they represent a cen- 
trally directed, shrewdly and ruthlessly executed 
campaign for world domination. 

The enhanced power of the U.S.S.R., partic- 
ularly in the scientific and technological fields, is 
to a large degree the product of Soviet education. 
The Soviets have assigned top priority to the 
training of scientists and engineers in their 
schools and universities. This is a relatively easy 
task for an authoritarian state, where people can 
be told what they must do. 


The Role of Soviet Education 


Education in the Soviet Union is as carefully 
regimented as its industry. Also, like Soviet in- 
dustry, the nation’s education system has been 
developed by compulsory measures and for the 
purposes of the Soviet regime. For example, in 
1914 there were 86,500 students in institutions of 
higher learning within the present boundaries of 
the Soviet Union. Last year there were 1,227,400. 
Again, some 10,700 “specialists” graduated from 
secondary and higher special educational institu- 
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tions in 1914. In 1955 they totaled 1,634,000. 
These figures reflect the heavy Soviet emphasis 
on scientific training and its practical application 
in engineering and technology. That is what the 
Soviet leaders wanted. That is what they got. 

Other aspects of Soviet education are also 
geared to the grim purposes of the state. For 
example, the Soviets require that personnel in 
their foreign-aid programs have a working know]- 
edge of the language of the country to which they 
are sent. In the Soviet Union every high-school 
student must study one foreign language for 6 
years. If he attends the university, he must learn 
a second foreign language—which, significantly, 
must be one of the languages of Asia or Africa. 

There are, I might add, an amazing total of 
10 million Soviet students studying English. By 
comparison, half of our high schools do not teach 
any foreign language. In those which do, less 
than 15 percent of the students study a foreign 
language for even as much as a year. Only 8,000 
American students are studying Russian, and 
those who are learning African and Asian lan- 
guages are rarer still. 

I cite these hard facts to demonstrate that 
Soviet education is a potent force to reckon with. 
Like everything else in Russia, it is geared to 
the needs of the state; it is an essential instru- 
ment in implementing the expansionist policy of 
Soviet imperialism. It is carefully coordinated 
with Soviet foreign-policy objectives. 


Meeting the Soviet Challenge 


These challenges, of course, have not gone 
unmet by the United States. With strong bipar- 
tisan support, both in Congress and out, we have 
reacted vigorously to the Soviet threat. 

First. We have contributed strong support to 
the United Nations as a proven instrument of 
collective security and as a center for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and the development of 
programs to improve man’s lot in life. The 
United Nations has provided us with a powerful 
forum in which we can present our policies and 
expose the fallacies in Soviet propaganda. 

Second. The United States has built up its 
own defense establishment to insure not only our- 
selves but the entire free world against the awful 
perils of surprise attack. The Strategic Air 
Command, aided by the latest monitoring devices 
and an elaborate detection and warning system, 
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provides the backbone of this powerful deterrent. 
Our other weapons—the nuclear submarine, 
rockets and rocket-launching devices, missiles— 
in fact, the entire arsenal of our modern weap- 
onry is maintained at peak quality. 

Third. In cooperation with our allies we have 
developed regional collective-security systems 
which today provide the free world with its chief 
defense against potential aggression by the Soviet 
Union. I refer specifically to such arrangements 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Equal- 
ly important is the fact that these regional agree- 
ments are promoting not only military coopera- 
tion among their members but also cooperation 
in the political, economic, and cultural fields. 

Fourth. Our mutual security program is help- 
ing friendly nations to equip and maintain armed 
forces for their own and our defense. It is also 
assisting the less developed countries to build up 
sufficient economic strength to maintain their 
freedom and help sustain the peace. Unlike the 
Soviet Union, we do not want political satellites. 
But we do need strong allies who can help us 
repel aggression anywhere, and strong allies need 
strong economies and stable governments. 

Fifth. The United States also has taken posi- 
tive steps to meet the Soviets’ worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign. The United States Information 
Agency carries out a program which presents 
honestly and factually all aspects of American 
life. Truth is the most impressive asset of this 
program. It is significant that the Soviets spend 
more money on jamming the Voice of America 
broadcasts than we spend on the entire operations 
of the United States Information Agency. Ob- 
viously, the truth hurts the Soviet Union. 

We and our allies have, in short, built up a 
fabric of political, military, and economic defenses 
unparalleled in history. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that it would be immodest to suggest that 
the support of this fabric depends in large meas- 
ure on us, our strength, ability, and resourceful- 
ness. It is in this context that American educa- 
tion, particularly higher education, has an ex- 
tremely vital role to play. 


implications for American Education 


Obviously, education in a free society does not 
operate in the Soviet manner. We must meet the 
challenge in our own way. I do not believe that 
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the way to meet the challenge is for every student 
to decide suddenly that he must become a scien- 
tist or an engineer. The revelation of Soviet 
scientific capabilities has produced widespread de- 
mands that something be done soon to improve the 
quality of our scientific training and the quantity 
of our scientists and engineers. Necessary as this 
is, I do not believe that it is the complete answer 
to our educational needs, 

In fact, the social sciences are already decades 
behind the physical sciences. If, in spite of this 
unfortunate lag, we should make the mistake of 
overemphasizing science at the expense of the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, we will run the 
grave danger of throwing our educational system 
out of balance and turning out students who are 
intellectually unequipped to face the complex 
problems of the modern world. Our needs are far 
deeper and cannot be met by a single reflex action 
of this kind. 

I confess I am at a loss to know whether we 
should chastise the physical scientist or the social 
scientist for the dangerous predicament we are in. 
But I do know that, if man’s political ability does 
not begin to match his inventive genius in the field 
of science, if progress in government and inter- 
national organization does not begin to keep pace 
with progress in technology, mankind will surely 
face collective suicide. 


New Attitude Toward Learning 

Clearly one basic need is a fundamental change 
in American attitudes toward learning and knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately the place of the scholar in 
American life has never ranked as high as it 
should; all too often teachers are looked upon as 
peculiar individuals who teach because they can’t 
find anything else in life to do. 

This anti-intellectual atmosphere—which is in- 
deed regrettable—has its other aspects. Young 
students with a genuine desire and ability for 
learning are sometimes socially ostracized by their 
fellow students. The adult “egghead” is treated 
with equal scorn and ridicule. And sometimes the 
inquiring mind is even associated with disloyalty 
or subversion. 

Now obviously this is not an ideal atmosphere 
in which to expect education to flourish and a 
revitalization of the arts and sciences to take place. 
Unless we can cultivate among our students a gen- 
uine desire to learn because they want to learn, 
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and unless there is real respect and admiration 
for the teacher, any learning that may occur will, 
at best, be superficial in nature. 


The Role of the Teacher 


Our current attitudes toward education are re- 
flected in the parsimonious manner in which we 
reward our teachers, socially as well as financially. 
The amount of money we spend on education in 
this country is woefully inadequate. We devote 
approximately 5 percent of our national income 
to education; the Russians spend in the neighbor- 
hood of 17 percent. The Russian professor is 
paid far more than his American counterpart. 

Apart from that, consider the contrast between 
the two in terms of prestige and status in the 
community. Soviet scientists, professors, and 
teachers constitute an elite class. They are at the 
pinnacle of Russian society. Nor is this all they 
receive. There are material and visible signs of 
their privileged position. They are allotted the 
best apartments in the city and plush villas in the 
country. Their children attend the best schools. 


Their families enjoy the choice vacation spots. 
They are honored by the state in numerous ways 
so as to enhance their position of social and moral 


authority. 

Now I do not suggest we should create such an 
elite class or institute a slavish adulation of the 
teaching profession. But in a democracy, where 
freedom of thought is the bedrock of our free in- 
stitutions, there is no higher calling. Our teach- 
ers, more than any other group, are the molders 
of tomorrow’s ideas, the caretakers of tomorrow’s 
civilization. We are penny wise and pound fool- 
ish in the extreme if we fail to accord to them at 
least the recognition and the compensation which 
we provide for labor, government workers, and 
the armed services. 


New Emphasis in Educational Programs 


However, a changed attitude toward learning 
itself is not enough. In addition we must reeval- 
uate our concept of the nature and purposes of 
education if we are to develop the kind of leader- 
ship and intelligent citizenry essential to our sur- 
vival as a free society. 

True, we need scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians, but we cannot afford their being politi- 
cally illiterate. Their role in society is so impor- 
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tant that they must be acutely aware of the forces 
at work in the world about them. In particular, 
communism must be understood. It is not enough 
to hate communism or to berate it. Clearly it is 
not something that can be swept under the rug. 
Communism must be understood—its origins and 
history, its techniques, strengths, and weaknesses, 
together with its specious appeal—if it is to be 
combated effectively. Anything short of teach- 
ing our students the cold, hard facts about com- 
munism constitutes a dereliction of our duty as 
citizens and is gambling with our heritage of 
freedom. 

But education has far broader purposes than an 
understanding of the Soviet challenge. In this 
connection the colleges and universities have a 
tremendously challenging role. Personally I 
would like to see more community education ac- 
tivities on world affairs and expansion of the stu- 
dent-exchange program. I would like to see more 
faculty members coming to Washington to be ex- 
posed to our problems at first hand and more gov- 
ernment officials returning to the college campus 
where they could teach and think and charge their 
intellectual batteries. 

Above all I should like to see the colleges and 
universities make a concerted effort to reach the 
leaders of tomorrow—especially students in medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering, the humanities, the 
physical sciences, and education—with broad- 
gaged courses in world affairs. No student 
should be permitted to escape from his tour of 
duty in the classroom without a sound grasp of 
the nation-state system and the forces that make 
for war and peace in the world. 


Training for Responsibilities of World Leadership 


Americans must prepare themselves to assume 
the increasing responsibilities of free-world lead- 
ership. One fundamental requirement in this 
preparation, in my opinion, is a broader and 
deeper understanding of certain basic forces at 
work in the world. Only increased attention to 
history, government, economics, and foreign af- 
fairs will provide this understanding. Such an 
understanding must be as widespread among our 
potential leaders as it is deep and solid; other- 
wise it will avail us little. 

In addition our educational system must place 
more emphasis on those vast areas of knowledge 
which stretch beyond the traditional confines of 
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Western culture and civilization. History and 
culture do not stop at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea nor at the Golden Gate in San 
Francisco. True, most of our students today 
were born into a world in which Western concepts 
were dominant. But they will exercise their re- 
sponsibilities in a world in which Western con- 
cepts must be reconciled and harmonized with 
those of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. Per- 
haps the most significant development of our 
times is the persistent quest of these newly de- 
veloping nations for equality, freedom, and prog- 
ress. It is imperative, therefore, that we learn 
more about their cultures, their histories, their 
languages, and their aspirations if we are to 
carry out the responsibilities we have assumed. 
Finally, I believe that Americans must be 
trained to be at home in the world in which we 
live. In the mid-20th century this means the en- 
tire globe. Someone has called it “training for 
overseasmanship.” This involves not only an 
understanding of the other person’s language and 
his sense of values. We must also have a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of our own herit- 
age and its cultural values which we can transmit 
to other people in a manner which will command 
their attention and respect. With our vast com- 
mitments all around the globe, the development of 


these qualities and abilities is absolutely essential. 


More Emphasis on Foreign Languages 

This leads me to make one final comment about 
our serious neglect of foreign languages. Far too 
many Americans, both official and unofficial, are 
doing their business abroad in English. Far too 
many Americans are taking the easy way out. 

A foreign language can be a discouraging bar- 
rier to understanding, or it can be a helpful bridge 
leading to fruitful contacts with the people of 
other lands. What we need now is a great revival 
of foreign-language teaching in our schools and 
colleges. For, unless we move quickly to fill this 
dangerous gap, the Soviet Union will possess an 
incalculable advantage in the long period of cold- 
war diplomacy that stretches ahead of us. 


Concluding Comments 


In another extremely difficult period in Amer- 
ican history, Abraham Lincoln commented as 
follows: 
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The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act anew. 

Once again the times call for fresh thought 
and fresh action. But I have a deep and abiding 
confidence in the common sense of the American 
people and their ability to face up to challenges— 
once they are identified and understood—with 
courage and decision. 

Here, it seems to me, is the greatest lesson the 
past decade has taught us. We must assume that 
we have ahead of us a long and tedious period 
of sacrifice and sustained effort. During this pe- 
riod we must not only understand the serious 
nature of the threat we face, but we must possess 
the will to meet it. There is no alternative if the 
free world is to survive. 

Arnold Toynbee has written that societies have 
often been spurred to self-improvement in the face 
of external challenges. If the threat our society 
now faces teaches us to place a higher premium 
on our intellectual and educational resources, it 
will have served at least one useful purpose. 

Many people have asked me whether there is, 
in fact, any real basis for agreement with the 
Soviet Union. Is it possible, in view of their ag- 
gressive attitude, to find any common ground so 
that tensions may be relaxed and the danger of 
nuclear war reduced ? 

Despite the frustrations we have encountered 
in negotiating with the Russians, I am convinced 
there is some ground for hope. In 1955, for ex- 
ample, after 10 years of painful negotiations, the 
Soviet Union finally signed the treaty that granted 
Austria its independence. And in 1957, after long 
and bitter opposition, the Soviets agreed to the 
creation of the new International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

These two examples demonstrate that agreement 
with the U.S.S.R., in some areas, is not impos- 
sible to find. But in our endless search for agree- 
ment we must never permit ourselves to become 
discouraged, either with respect to particular 
foreign-policy issues or with respect to the general 
trend of Soviet policy. This would be fatal to 
our cause. 

If we are to prevent Soviet imperialism from 
dominating the world, the dogged persistence of 
the Russians must be matched with equal persist- 
ence and determination on our part. If we do this, 
the Soviet Union may eventually come to realize 
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that it is in its national interest to make some 
accommodation to the free-world position. 

We must remember, however, that the challenge 
we face is not a short-run proposition. Soviet 
leaders are not handicapped by any timetable. 
The cold war—with all its trickery, its subversion 
and sabotage, and even its peripheral wars—may 
run for 10 or 20 or 30 years or more. 

The role of our colleges and universities will 
become more important as the threat of Soviet im- 
perialism becomes more long-range in nature. Up 
to the present we have maintained our position in 
the world with the help of regional alliances, nu- 
clear weapons, and foreign aid. But the emphasis 
is gradually shifting. Ideas are becoming just as 
important as nuclear weapons, and university 
classrooms as important as military installations. 

This, in essence, is the challenge which confronts 
America and the graduating class of 1958. Let us 
not waver in our determination to preserve our 
heritage of freedom in a free world of free men 
and women. 


United Nations Day, 1958 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuenreas for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and promoting the advancement of all peoples the 
United States of America joined in founding the United 
Nations; and 

Wuenreas in working for a durable world order of free- 
dom and justice, the firm support of the United Nations has 
always been a fundamental element of our foreign policy ; 
and 

Wuereas the United Nations is keenly aware that the 
world is on the threshold of a new age of scientific tech- 
nology which holds great hopes and grave perils for man- 
kind ; and 

WHueEREAS the United Nations provides an unique inter- 
national forum and constantly seeks to improve its ma- 
chinery for collective security and the peaceful settlement 
of disputes ; and 

Wuereas the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has resolved that October twenty-fourth, the anniversary 
of the coming into force of the United Nations Charter, 
should be dedicated each year to making known the pur- 
poses, principles, and accomplishments of the United 
Nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby urge the 
citizens of this Nation to observe Friday, October 24, 1958, 
as United Nations Day by means of community programs 


* No. 3246; 23 Fed. Reg. 4377. 
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which will demonstrate their faith in the United Nations 
and contribute to a better understanding of its aims, 
problems, and accomplishments. 

I also call upon the officials of the Federal and State 
Governments and upon local officials to encourage citizen 
groups and agencies of the press, radio, television, and 
motion pictures, to engage in appropriate observance of 
United Nations Day throughout the land in cooperation 
with the United States Committee for the United Nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 13th day of June 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-second. 

By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[sEAL] 


President Eisenhower and Dr. Llieras 
Reaffirm U. S.-Colombia Friendship 


White House press release dated June 14 


The White House on June 14 made public the 
following exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and Alberto Lleras Camargo, President- 
elect of the Republic of Colombia. 


President Eisenhower to Dr. Lleras 
May 12, 1958 


Dear Dr. Lueras: I am pleased that Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon is having the opportunity to visit Co- 
lombia and to discuss with you and other Colom- 
bian leaders matters of mutual interest to our 
countries. Undoubtedly such exchanges of views 
will serve to strengthen further the long and close 
ties of friendship and cooperation that have 
linked the United States and Colombia. 

The recent expression of popular will in Colom- 
bia is gratifying to the world as indicative of the 
return of Colombia to constitutional processes of 
government, and your election as President of Co- 
lombia is heartening to all of us who cherish dem- 
ocratic political institutions. 
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I am happy to take advantage of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s presence in Bogoté to extend 
through him my warm greetings to you and my 
best wishes for the success of your administration. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


His Excellency 
Dr. ALBerto Lieras CAMARGO 
President-elect of the Republic of Colombia 
Bogota 


Dr. Lieras to President Eisenhower 
May 17, 1958 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: On his recent, most welcome visit 
to Colombia, Vice President Nixon gave me Your Ex- 
cellency’s message, which I appreciated very much. 

It was particularly gratifying to me to have the op- 
portunity to discuss with Vice President Nixon all the 
matters of common interest to the United States of 
America and Colombia. The Vice President has a very 
clear concept of the possibilities and future developments 
in the field of cooperation between our two countries and 
an accurate understanding of the problems concerning 
the relations between his country and the nations south 
of the Rio Grande. I was delighted to find that I am in 
complete agreement with Mr. Nixon concerning the most 
effective means of increasing and utilizing the bonds of 
cooperation existing between our countries. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to inform 
Your Excellency that the Colombian people and their 
Government have a very pleasant memory of the visit of 
Vice President Nixon, for they not only saw in him a 
representative of the Government of the United States 
and Your Excellency’s personal representative, but also 
found that he possessed a great spirit of understanding 
and an accurate appreciation of the problems of our coun- 
tries that are now being developed. 

As Your Excellency states in his generous message, 
Colombia’s return to the constitutional processes of gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly facilitate cooperation between 
nations that love democratic political institutions, and in 
particular I hope that the new Government of Colombia, 
following the tradition of all its previous governments, 
will maintain with the United States the closest possible 
relations, founded on the similarity of the political prin- 
ciples upheld by their peoples and embodied in their 
institutions. 

Thanking Your Excellency for your good wishes for the 
success of my administration, I express to you my own 
wishes for Your Excellency’s personal happiness, together 
with my admiration and friendship. 

Yours very sincerely, 


ALBERTO LLERAS 
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U.S. Issues Alert to Americans 
Traveling in Lebanon 


Press release 329 dated June 16 

In view of the situation in regard to personal 
safety and security of American citizens now ob- 
taining in Lebanon, the State Department is in- 
structing its overseas posts and the Passport Di- 
vision to alert American tourists and others who 
may be traveling in or through Lebanon of the 
situation there and to advise them against such 
travel unless there are imperative reasons for such 
travel. At present the Passport Division is not 
invalidating American passports for travel to or 
in Lebanon. 


Department of State Publishes Study 
on Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive 


Press release 323 dated June 13 (for release June 15) 


The present Soviet economic offensive is care- 
fully shaped to exploit both the aspirations and 
the dissatisfactions of the less developed nations 
of the world, according to a new study published 
on June 15 by the Department of State, entitled 
The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less 
Developed Countries. 

In a foreword to the document, Deputy Under 
Secretary Douglas Dillon explained the purpose 
of the study and summarized its conclusions. “It 
is of great importance,” he said, “that the Ameri- 
can people, now well aware of the technical and 
scientific challenge posed by the Communist world, 
understand and rise to meet the equally great, and 
perhaps more subtly dangerous, offensive which 
the Sino-Soviet bloc has vigorously launched in 
the less developed areas. This offensive repre- 
sents an attempt by the Sino-Soviet bloc to employ 
its growing economic and industrial capacities as 
a means for bringing the newly developing free 
nations within the Communist orbit.” 

Mr. Dillon noted that “the document does not 
pretend to set forth answers to the problems which 
confront us, but is limited rather to a description 
of the scope and nature of the offensive and an 


*Department of State publication 6632, for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; price 60 cents. 
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analysis of its motives and objectives. This paper 
was prepared by the Department of State on the 
basis of a careful study of material available from 
a great many diffcrent sources.” 

The paper is a compilation of information 
available as of February 15, 1958. It brings up 
to date previous statements made by the Depart- 
ment on the Communist economic drive,? and it 
contains more detailed information. 

Since 1954, according to the study, the Soviet- 
bloc countries have made agreements with 14 of 
these less developed countries, providing for an 
estimated $1.9 biilion in intermediate and long- 
term credits for the purchase of goods and services 
from the bloc. About $378 million of this is 
credits for the purchase of arms extended to 
Egypt, Syria, Yemen, and Afghanistan. 

The remaining $1.5 billion for economic pur- 
poses includes $464 million in credits to Yugo- 
slavia. More than 95 percent of the credits have 
gone to six nations—Yugoslavia, India, Afghani- 
stan, Egypt, Syria, and Indonesia. Others aided 
include Yemen, Burma, Ceylon, and Iceland. 

While the report is based on information avail- 
able as of February 15, 1958, it should be noted in 
connection with the sections on Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, that on May 27, 1958, the Soviet Government 
formally advised Yugoslavia that it was “post- 
poning” for 5 years two investment credits total- 
ing $285 million. This action by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was threatened in a Pravda editorial of 
May 9, which called for ideological surrender by 
the Yugoslavs. As is brought out in the report, 
this is not the first time the Soviet Union has cut 
off credits to Yugoslavia because of political dif- 
ferences. Following Yugoslavia’s ouster from the 
Cominform in 1948, Soviet-bloc countries canceled 
credits to Yugoslavia totaling $375 million. 
Again, in 1957, the Soviet Government, because of 
displeasure with Yugoslavia’s interpretation of 
the cause of the Hungarian revolution, postponed 
deliveries under certain credits granted a year 
earlier. 

The rapid growth of the Soviet economic offen- 
sive is shown particularly by examples from the 
Middle East. Before 1955, for example, the re- 
port shows that Yemen had virtually no economic 
ties with the Soviet bloc. It has in the last few 
years received an estimated $19 million in Soviet- 


2 For a summary of the Soviet economic offensive dated 
Jan. 3, 1958, see BULLETIN of Jan. 27, 1958, p. 144. 
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bloc credits, $3 million for arms and $16 million for 
economic assistance. Before 1955 Yemen had 
little or no trade with the Soviet bloc. It now has 
trade agreements with the Soviet Union, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Com- 
munist China. 

In 1954 the Soviet bloc took one-half of 1 per- 
cent of Syrian exports. By 1956 this had jumped 
to 7.8 percent and in the first half of 1957 to 21 
percent. Since 1955 economic ties between Syria 
and the Soviet bloc have become progressively 
closer and stronger, and as of December 31, 1957, 
Syria had received $294 million in credits, $194 
million for economic purposes, the remainder for 
arms. 

Economic and technical assistance agreements 
between the Soviet Union and Afghanistan and 
between Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan began 
in 1954, and up to now Afghanistan has received 
credits of about $161 million. Egypt also has 
been a target since mid-1955, and the Soviet bloc 
capitalized both on Egypt’s need to market cotton 
and to buy arms abroad. 

One of the most unusual examples is that of 
Iceland. During the years from 1948 to 1952 the 
Soviet Union showed little interest in trade with 
Iceland. A situation arose in which Iceland ex- 
tended its territorial waters and the United King- 
dom instituted bans against landing of Icelandic 
fish at United Kingdom ports. As a result, Ice- 
land changed from fresh-fish to frozen-fish pro- 
duction. The Soviet Union almost immediately 
became a major taker of frozen fish. In 1952 the 
Soviet bloc accounted for 7 percent of Iceland’s 
foreign trade, in 1957 for 34 percent. 

The State Department study of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc economic offensive points out that the gross 
national product of the Soviet Union has been in- 
creasing at an average annual rate of 7 percent 
and that the U.S.S.R. is now the second largest in- 
dustrial power in the world. The Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites also have substantial annual in- 
creases in gross national product, although less 
than the Soviet Union. 

“The U.S.S.R. and other bloc nations possess, 
therefore, a potent economic base from which to 
expand their economic drive in the less developed 
countries,” the study says. “In view of the impor- 
tance attached by the U.S.S.R. to this offensive in 
terms of its expected political rewards, there is no 
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reason to think that the Soviet Union or other bloc 
countries have come to the end of the road in push- 
ing their credit and trade deals. The U.S.S.R. 
can certainly sustain the relatively small annual 
drain implied in its present commitments for as- 
sistance, which will be utilized by the recipient 
over periods as long as 7 years in some cases. It 
can even substantially increase these. Though ad- 
ditional commitments must be made by the 
U.S.S.R. on a selective basis, the U.S.S.R. is cap- 
able of incurring these, even in cases where they 
are economically burdensome, to shoot for greater 
political gains.” 


Increase in Nonimmigrant Visas 


Press release 308 dated June 5 

Almost half a million nonimmigrant visas 
(496,032) were ‘ssued by consular offices to per- 
sons desiring to visit the United States for busi- 
ness or pleasure during the first 10 months of the 
1958 fiscal year. Increases in nonimmigrant visas 
issued were shown in all but one of the major 
areas of the world from July 1 through April 30, 
1958, as compared to those issued during the same 
period in the 1957 fiscal year. 


The Western Hemisphere accounted for well 
over half of the total visitors’ visas issued, and 
Mexico alone with an issuance of 106,952 non- 
immigrant visas for the 10-month period ac- 
counted for almost half of the total issued in 
the Western Hemisphere and almost one-fourth 


of the worldwide total. Canada and Cuba came 
next. Venezuela with a total of 19,337 (more 
than 4,000 above the comparable period of 1957) 
received more visitors’ visas than any other coun- 
try south of Mexico. 

Europe is the only area showing a decrease, 
though slight. The comparison is, for the 10- 
month period, 133,247 in 1958 against 135,221 in 
1957. No particular significance, however, is at- 
tached to this since the drop is entirely in re- 
validations of visas already issued. Actually, new 
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issuances in Europe exceeded by some 4,000 the 
figure for the 1957 period. 

Visitors’ visas issued in Iron Curtain countries 
almost doubled as against the previous year. The 
figure for Poland more than trebled (1,488 as 
against 444 for the 1957 period). The figures for 
other Iron Curtain countries remained almost 
constant. 

The following statistical table gives the actual 
figures of nonimmigrant visas issued by area 
during the comparable 10-month periods of 1957 
and 1958. 


NONIMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED AND NONIMMIGRANT VISAS 
REVALIDATED 





First 10 months of fiscal year 1957 





Revali- 
dated 


Issued 





Western Hemisphere__--| 210, 421 | 55, 249 
Subquota areas 11, 824 
Issued in the Depart- 
ment 2, 519 
Europe 
Subquota area 
Iron Curtain countries - - - 


Subquota areas 
Far East 

Subquota areas 
Africa 

Subquota areas 





Granp Tota. 398, 087 | 72,668 | 470, 755 








First 10 months of fiscal year 1958 





Revali- Total 
dated 


Issued 





284, 650 
15, 348 


2, 745 
133, 067 
180 

2, 626 
17, 090 


86 

32, 423 
1, 645 
5, 074 
1, 098 


496, 032 


228, 497 
13, 008 


2, 745 
127, 134 
180 


2, 623 
16, 454 
85 


31, 145 
1, 564 
4, 749 
1, 051 


Western Hemisphere - - -- 56, 153 
Subquota areas-----_-- 


Issued in the Depart- 


Subquota area 
Iron Curtain countries--- 
Near East 

Subquota areas 


Subquota areas_____-- 
Africa 
Subquota areas 





429, 235 


66, 797 











GRAND TOTAL. ~~~ 
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Vital Importance of Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 
I. 


Four months ago I spoke before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in support of the 
President’s proposal to extend and strengthen 
the Trade Agreements Act.? I now direct myself 
to the bill which has come to this committee from 
the House of Representatives. It represents some 
alteration of the bill as originally introduced. The 
changes, however, are acceptable to the Executive, 
and H. R. 12591 as received in the Senate has my 
full support. 

The Secretary of Commerce will speak to you 
about the compelling reasons of domestic economic 
policy for strengthening and extending the Trade 
Agreements Act. The Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Agriculture will doubtless pre- 
sent further convincing evidence of the impor- 
tance of the program from the domestic viewpoint. 

I shall direct myself primarily to foreign-policy 
considerations. 


II. 


We live in a world which is new in terms of its 
political structure and its economic. demands. 
Twenty countries have won their political in- 
dependence within the last 15 years, and this trend 
is likely to continue. Seven hundred million 
people are directly involved in this rapid trans- 
formation from the long-established system of 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Finance on 
June 20 (press release 335). 
? BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1958, p. 482. 
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colonialism. The very rapidity with which this 
transformation is occurring presents a major 
problem—how to achieve and maintain political 
stability. 

Mass aspirations follow these new grants of 
independence. They are contagious and spread 
to other lands. The demands for improved living 
conditions are insistent. No possible sources of 
assistance are dismissed out-of-hand. Present 
free-world nations may prefer to buy and sell 
within the free world. But, if they are frustrated 
in their efforts to do so, they can be expected to 
direct their search elsewhere. 

Although no international wars are being 
fought today, our security is menaced not only 
by the vast Soviet military buildup but by the 
efforts of international communism to turn the 
worldwide changes to selfish use as stepping stones 
to world domination. 

If we are to combat this evil successfully, a 
better international order must be built and the 
United States must be in the forefront of that 
effort. 

Fortunately for us, the free world is not dis- 
united. It works together and provides dispersed 
power to retaliate against armed aggression. 
Military unity is imperative and must be con- 
tinually strengthened. But this requires high 
morale throughout the free world and a willing 
spirit of close cooperation. Such an atmosphere 
is not created and maintained through military 
cooperation alone. Economic security is indis- 
pensable to all our allies and friends. It is essen- 
tial that their relationship to the United States 
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contribute not only to their military security but 
also to their economic well-being. 


III. 


The strategy of Communist imperialism in- 
volves the subversion of country after country 
until the United States is isolated and subject to 
economic strangulation. You have heard re- 
peatedly Mr. Khrushchev’s threat of “war” in the 
peaceful field of trade and his boast that the 
Soviets will win this war because of the superi- 
ority of their system. I have said before—and I 
say again—it would be reckless to treat this 
threat as negligible. 

The Soviet Union is rapidly developing its 
weapons for waging economic warfare against 
the United States and has achieved an industrial 
level which enables it to export manufactured 
goods in increasing quantity and variety and to 
take in exchange large amounts of natural prod- 
ucts, whether agricultural or mineral, for their 
own use or to dump on free-world markets. 
Through pursuing this course they hope to gain 
dominance, first economically, then politically, in 
many countries which need an assured foreign 
market. 

Our Government has by treaty or resolution 
declared, in effect, that the peace and security of 
the United States would be endangered if any 
of nearly 50 countries were to be conquered by 
Communist imperialism. But declaring this is 
not enough. We have to convince both friend 
and foe that we will do what is needed to prevent 
the Communist conquest. So we have the policies 
and actions represented by our mutual security 
program and by the Trade Agreements Act. 

Some seem to believe that national policies 
which aim to assure a congenial and friendly world 
environment are un-American or unpatriotic. The 
fact is that from our beginning United States 
doctrine has proclaimed that our own peace and 
security are bound up inextricably with con- 
ditions of freedom elsewhere. Today that doc- 
trine, the doctrine of interdependence, is the 
cornerstone of free-world policy. 


IV. 
How has trade figured in these developments? 
During the depression of the early thirties, many 


countries tried to restore their economies by 
tariffs, quotas, and currency manipulations. We 
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did those things and did them without regard to 
the effect upon others who were largely dependent 
on international trade. But the domestic relief 
we expected did not come. And by 1934 the de- 
cline in world trade brought to power, in several 
countries, leaders so nationalistic and aggressive 
as to constitute a major cause of World War II. 
They sought to expand their national domains at 
the expense of weaker neighbors on the ground 
that they could not assure their people a living 
standard by normal methods of peaceful trade. 
The price we all paid in World War II will, I 
hope, help us to avoid such shortsighted action in 
the future. 

So far as the free world is concerned, the trend 
since that war has fortunately been in the other 
direction. In this movement to liberalize trade 
the United States has been an indispensable 
leader. Our Trade Agreements Act, first enacted 
in 1934 and since extended 10 times, has reflected 
our desire and purpose to promote the mutually 
advantageous expansion of world trade. 

Some elements of United States industry try 
to improve their competitive position by imply- 
ing that any competition from abroad, merely 
because it is “foreign,” should for that reason be 
barred. This viewpoint, I repeat, cannot be ac- 
cepted as United States policy without endanger- 
ing our whole nation. This is not to say there 
are no cases where foreign competition should be 
restrained. There is a wide range of such cases, 
and protection is in fact accorded. It is true, 
however, that any general disposition to exclude 
foreign goods simply because they are competitive 
would gravely disrupt economic, political, and 
spiritual relationships which are required for our 
own welfare and for the defense of our peace and 
freedom. 

You may ask what is the proper relationship 
between the progress of the trade program and 
the interests of domestic procedures. Let me say 
this. Almost every national policy hurts some 
and benefits others. The form of our taxation; 
the nature of our defense purchases; the location 


of government operations—all of these and many 
other national policies inevitably tip the scales of 
Often, and certainly in the field of 
trade, the few who may be hurt, or fear that they 
may be, are more vocal than the many who may 


competition. 


gain. That is their right. But the Congress has 
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a duty; that is to serve the overriding national 
interest. 


¥. 


Important as the trade agreements program has 
been since its inception in 1934 and since World 
War II, I anticipate a progressively more vital 
role for the program in the future. 

The program is one of our most effective tools 
for combating the emerging Soviet strategy of 
political economic penetration into uncommitted 
countries through the offer of trade and economic 
aid. Since 1954 economic assistance extended by 
the Communist bloc to countries outside the bloc 
has amounted to $1.5 billion. Since 1954 the ex- 
ports of the Communist bloc to the free nations 
have grown 70 percent. In 1957 they amounted 
to some $3.1 billion. Furthermore, the number 
of bloc trade agreements with the free nations has 
more than tripled in the last 3 years, rising from 
49 at the end of 1953 to 149 at the end of 1957. 
From what we know of the economic potential of 
the Communist bloc there is reason to believe that 
this performance can be greatly augmented within 
the next few years. The state-controlled economy 
of the Soviets is well suited to swift changes in 
quantities and destination of exports. The short- 
age of virtually all consumer goods within the 
Soviet area means that additional quantities of a 
wide variety of imported materials can be ab- 
sorbed with ease. 

The danger of the Soviet economic offensive 
arises from the fact that to the leaders of Com- 
munist imperialism economic ties are merely 
another means of gaining ultimate politica] con- 
trol. If through trade and economic assistance 
they can bring free nations within their economic 
orbit, they will have paved the way for political 
victory. Even though responsible leaders in the 
recipient countries also know this, desperation 
for markets in order to meet the aspirations of 
their people can tempt those governments to gam- 
ble their political independence rather than re- 
fuse Communist aid and trade. 

To this challenge our basic answer is our trade 
agreements program, coupled with our own aid 
program. The free world as a whole certainly 
offers by far the largest market for the raw ma- 
terials that provide most of the money income of 
the less developed countries. This offer can only 
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be realized, however, so long as the dominant free- 
world trade trend is in the direction of opening 
markets and expanding trade to the maximum. 


Va 


In Western Europe we see unfolding a great 
new movement toward economic unity. This is 
the European Economic Community established 
by the Treaty of Rome, which entered into force 
on January 1, 1958. Through this treaty six na- 
tions on the European continent—Belgium, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands—have agreed 
to eliminate al] barriers to trade among them- 
selves and to act toward others as a single econ- 
omy. They will form a single Common Market 
of 170,000,000 customers with a total import trade 
which, last year, was larger than that of the 
United States. This new market will in time 
have a single uniform tariff and a common trade 
policy, which it will apply to imports from the 
United States and other countries of the free 
world. 

This development has been encouraged by the 
United States, both the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch, since the early days of the Marshall 
plan. It should now be our policy to cooperate 
with the new Economic Community of Europe 
to the end that both the United States and the 
European Economic Community will contribute 
to the economic strength and well-being of the 
free world as a whole. 

The next 5 years will be the critical, formative 
years of the European Economic Community. 
This is a major reason why it is essential that the 
trade agreements program be renewed this year 
for 5 years. During this period long-lasting de- 
cisions will be made as to the level of the European 
common external tariff and as to the other com- 
mercial policies which the Community will adopt. 
The best opportunity we will have to negotiate 
with the Community the tariff reductions most 
advantageous to our export trade will be before 
the new tariff becomes firmly established. We 
would seek to negotiate tariffs lower than those to 
which the countries comprising the European 
Economic Community are presently committed. 

The procedure and timetable which its members 
contemplate for the establishment of the Common 
Market illustrate the need for extending our pro- 
gram for not less than 5 years. 
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The first step in reducing internal tariffs, within 
the Common Market, will be taken next January 
1, when internal duties are to be reduced by 10 
percent from their present levels. Thereafter 
there will be progressive reductions until internal 
tariffs are completely eliminated by the end of 
1972. These reductions are important to us be- 
cause after the first of next year goods produced 
within the Common Market will have a steadily 
increasing advantage within the Common Market 
area over American and other free-world goods. 

With respect to external tariffs the plan is this: 
The European Economic Community has in- 
formed us that they expect to have their proposed, 
or “target,” tariff (which they are now negotiating 
among themselves) available for examination by 
us and others about the end of 1959. 

The objective of this examination will be to 
ascertain whether the target tariff accords with the 
obligations which the Common Market countries 
have previously assumed under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. In this context we 
shall want to be satisfied that the target external 
tariff is not on the whole higher nor more re- 
strictive than the separate tariff schedules of the 
six countries now in effect. 

We shall also look at the individual items to be 
certain that the commitments which others have 
made to us are maintained. 

After we have completed this examination, we 
will have to prepare the United States position 
for negotiations and choose the items on which 
we might be willing to consider tariff concessions. 
This will include peril-point investigations by the 
Tariff Commission. This whole process will take 
at least 18 months from the date on which we re- 
ceive the target tariff. This timetable makes clear 
that under the best of circumstances negotiations 
with the European Economic Community cannot 
begin until 3 years from now. The negotiations 
themselves would take at least a year, bringing us 
at least to mid-1962. It is only prudent to allow 
another year for slippages. Finally, other coun- 
tries will not be willing to make the complex prep- 
arations for these negotiations unless they are 
sure that the United States Government has au- 
thority to see them through to completion. For 
all these reasons the full 5-year extension is a 
necessity. 

Another point I wish to make is this. Our trade 
agreements program has been accepted in this 
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country now for 24 years. I think it is clear that 
the program has been successful and has benefited 
this country greatly. I believe that most people 
in this country look upon the program as con- 
tinuing and permanent. It would, to my mind, 
be unthinkable to discontinue it. 

On each of the 10 times that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act has come before the United States 
Congress for renewal there has been a period of 
uneasiness and concern among our friends 
throughout the free world. Because the United 
States is the ranking supplier or consumer of so 
many commodities, its trade policy is a matter of 
vital interest to the overall economy of many 
countries. The question of whether the United 
States is going to continue to buy a given coun- 
try’s products so as to enable that country to ac- 
cumulate dollar exchange with which to buy 
needed supplies for the well-being of its own 
people is often nearly a life and death proposition. 

For one reason or another people abroad have 
acquired the impression that trade restrictionist 
sentiment is growing in the United States. 
Whether this impression is correct or not—and 
the recent passage of this renewal bill in the House 
would certainly indicate the contrary—the belief 
injects an element of instability and danger into 
the future which is not conducive to cooperation 
or to our national security. 

Why then should we insist upon the reargumen- 
tation of its merits every 3 years or oftener and 
lead our friends abroad to fear we may suddenly 
reverse our trade policy? The Trade Agreements 
Act has become a symbol around which other free- 
world countries develop their trade policies and 
make their plans. Greater stability in our pro- 
gram will certainly mean greater stability in their 
programs. Can there be any doubt that such sta- 
bility would benefit us all ? 

This stabilizing of our basic policy would not 
of course mean freezing our procedures; if dur- 
ing the 5-year period experience shows the need 
for improvements in the legislation, these can of 
course be accomplished. 


VII. 


A few days ago (June 6, 1958) I made a state- 
ment to the Foreign Relations Committee dealing 
with the basic aspects of our foreign policy.’ In 
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the course of that presentation I made a statement 
about world trade which I should like to repeat 
here today : 


. . . the world of today requires better economic health 
than was tolerable in past times. 

International trade is more than ever important. Our 
own foreign trade is now approximately $32.4 billion a 
year and provides employment to 4% million of our farm- 
ers and workers. International trade is even more vital 
to the economic life of many other free-world countries. 

A principal instrumentality and the outstanding sym- 
bol of our attitude to international trade is our Trade 
Agreements Act. The principle of the act was first 
adopted in 1934, and 10 times the Congress acted to re- 
new it. Any failure now to renew it would be a grave 
blow to the world’s economy, including our own, and it 
could be fatal to security. 


Mr. Chairman, that is a blunt statement. But 
to put it less bluntly would in my opinion fail to 
portray the immense importance to the United 
States of the legislation now before us. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Amendment to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
Report to accompany S. 3912. S. Rept. 1654, June 5, 
1958. 43 pp. 

Amendment to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
Report to accompany H. R. 12716. H. Rept. 1849, June 
5, 1958. 44 pp. 

Implementing Item 1 of a Memorandum of Understandings 
Attached to the Treaty of January 25, 1955, Entered 
Into by the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of Panama With 
Respect to Wage and Employment Practices of the 
Government of the United States of America in the 
Canal Zone. Report to accompany 8S. 1850. H. Rept. 
1869, June 10, 1958. 24 pp. 

National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. Report to 
accompany 8. 3609. S. Rept. 1701, June 11,1958. 26 pp. 

International Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States and the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. H. Doc. 411, June 23, 1958. 6 pp. 

Providing Transportation on Canadian Vessels to and 
Within Alaska. Report to accompany 8.3100. H. Rept. 
1981, June 24, 1958. 4 pp. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Adjourned During June 1958 
ICAO Assembly: 11th (Limited) Session .. . 


U.N. Conference on International Commercial Arbitration . 


Caribbean Commission: 26th Meeting .. . 


UNESCO Special Intergovernmental Committee on the Preparation of a 


May 20-June 2 
May 20-June 10 
May 28-June 2 
May 28-June 7 


Montreal 
New York 
Trinidad . 
Brussels 


New Convention for the International Exchange of Publications. 


ITU: International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 


Group XI (Television). 
11th World Health Assembly ....... 
UNREF Executive Committee: 8th Session . 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: 17th Plenary Meeting 


IMCO Preparatory Committee . 

GATT Intersessional Committee . ; 

FAO Group on Grains: 3d Session... ....... 
17th International Conference on Large Electric Systems 
International Labor Conference: 42d Session pia 
12th International Ornithological Congress ... . 

6th U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians 

2d International Congress on Social Legislation 


May 28-June 10 


May 28-June 13 
June 2-6 
June 2-7 
June 3-4 
June 3-6 
June 3-13 
June 4-14 
June 4-26 
June 5-12 
June 6-10 
June 8-15 


Moscow 


Minneapolis 
Geneva 
London 
New York 
Geneva 
Rome 
Paris. 
Geneva 
Helsinki 
Geneva 
Brussels 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, June 20, 1958. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 


is a list of abbreviations: CCIR, Comité consultatif international des radiocommunications; ECAFE, Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economie and Social Council; 
FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic 
Energy Agency; IBE, International Bureau of Education; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; IMCO, 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; PAIGH, Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; 
UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s 
here 9 UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organ- 
ization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Adjourned During June 1958—Continued 


U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties 
a aetna Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 8th Meet- 


ing. 
International Rubber Study Group: 14th Meeting . 
U. = aes oa Committee on the ffects of Atomic Radiation: Sth Ses- 


FAO ‘Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 8th Ses- 


WMO ‘Working Group on Numerical Weather Forecasting and Analysis. 

U.N. Good Offices Committee on South-West Africa : : 

WHO Executive Board: 22d Session . ‘ 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 16th Session and Working Parties . 

FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 5th Session . ; 

IAEA Board of Governors . : 

FAO Committee on Commodity ‘Problems: 30th Session . 

International Tonnage Measurement Experts: 6th Meeting . : 

6th Inter-American Seminar on Overall Phnentas for Education . 

5th International Electronic Nuclear Energy Exhibition and Conference . 

oo International Association of Navigation Congresses: Annual 

eetin 

Baghdad Pact Economic Experts . ‘ 

FAO Regional Nutrition Meeting for Europe . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Experts 
on Travel Plant. 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee: 38th Session . 

International Whaling Commission: 10th Meeting . 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Coal Statistics . 

International Wheat Council: 24th Session . 


in Session as of June 30, 1958 


Brussels Universal and International Exhibition of 1958 . 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 22d Session. . 

UNESCO Committee on International Standardization of Educational 
Statistics. 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee . 

8th Berlin Film Festival . . 

SEATO Ad Hoc Committee on Cultural Policy . 


Scheduled July 1 Through September 30, 1958 


FAO International Poplar Commission: Executive Committee . 

Technical Discussions on Detection of Nuclear Tests ‘ 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 26th Session . 

ICAO Airworthiness Committee: 2d Meeting . 2 ee 

goint UNESCO/IBE International Conference on Public Education: 
21st Session. 

Inter-American Technical Committee on Cacao: 7th Meeting 

International Union of Architects: 5th Congress . 

Ad Hoc Committee for Revision of the Agreement for the Establishment 
of the Caribbean Commission. 

Interparliamentary Union: 47th Conference. . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Experts on 
Tourist Travel Promotion. 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Regional Planning in Relationship to Urban- 
ization and Industrialization. 

Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council: 5th Meeting . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Organizing Committee for 7th Con- 
gress. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Experts on 
Research and Organization. 

International Astronomical Union: 10th General Assembly 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Building Materials: Sth 
Session. 

11th International Congress of Mathematicians. . 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 3d Session . . 

ICAO Special Communications Preparatory Meeting for the ITU Radio 
Conference. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Permanent Executive Committee 

FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 6th Session . pe fe 


July 7, 1958 


Geneva 
Halifax . 


Hamburg . 
New York 


Rome 


Stockholm 
Pretoria 
Minneapolis 
Geneva 
Rome 
Vienna . 
Rome 
Hamburg . 
Washington . 
Rome 
Brussels 


Ankara. 
Rome : 
Washington . 


Geneva 2B; 
The Hague . 
Geneva 
London 


Brussels 
New York 
Paris . 


Geneva. 
Berlin 
Bangkok . 


Rome 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 
Geneva. 


Palmira, Colombia . 


Moscow 
Trinidad . 


tio de Janeiro. 
México, D. F. . 


Tokyo . 
London. ; 
Montevideo . 
Lima. 


Moscow 
Bangkok . 


Edinburgh 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 


(undetermined) 
Guatemala City . 


June 9-13 
June 9-14 


June 9-16 
June 9-20 


June 10-13 


June 10-14 
June 12-21 
June 16-17 
June 16-20 
June 16-21 
June 16-27 
June 16-27 
June 16-28 
June 16-28 
June 16-30 
June 23-27 


June 23-27 
June 23-28 
June 23-28 


June 23 (1 day) 


June 23-28 
June 24-27 
June 25-30* 


Apr. 17- 
June 9- 
June 23- 


June 24- 
June 27- 
June 30- 


July 
July 
July 
July ¢ 
July 7 
July 
July 2 
July 2 


July 
July 2 


July 28- 


July 28- 
Aug. 4- 


Aug. 12- 


Aug. 13- 
Aug. 13- 


Aug. 14- 
Aug. 18- 
Aug. 19- 


Aug. 19- 
Aug. 20— 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled July 1 Through September 30, 1958—Continued 


12th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival 

19th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 

PAIGH Directing Council: 3d Meeting 

U.N. Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy... . 

U.N. International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy . . 

International Union of Biochemistry: 3d General Assembly and 4th 
International Congress. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development and Planning: 
4th Session. 

International Statistical Institute: Special Meeting . Bat seen 

6th International Congress of Tropical Medicine and Malaria. . . 

World Power Conference: 12th Sectional Meeting . 

FAO Governmental Experts on Milk Standards 

18th International Congress of Ophthalmology . 

— Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Legal Status of the Air- 
craft. 

6th International Congress on Large Dams 

UNESCO Executive Board: 51st 

15th Pan American Sanitary Conference and 10th Meeting of the 
Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas. 


Edinburgh 
Venice 
Washington . 
Geneva. . 


Vienna... . 


New York 
Bangkok 


Brussels 


Montreal . 


oo Sea a 
San Juan... . 


11th World Poultry Congress bata SS eS ee 

International Atomic Energy Agency: 2d General Conference . . : Vienna . ‘ Sayin! Rept . 22- 

U.N. Sugar Conference ee . 22% 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Coordination of Transport . ... . g . 23- 

FAO International Chestnut Commission: 4th Session . . . Yugoslavia and Greece’. . . 25- 

South Pacific Commission: 18th Session Nouméa, New Caledonia . Sept. 26- 

— International Administrative Telephone and Telegraph Confer- Geneva Sept. 29- 
nce. 

Irternational Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 46th Annual Copenhagen. ...... Sept. 29- 
eeting 

WMO Commission on Agricultural Meteorology: 2d Session 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee and Working Parties. ......... 

ICAO Teletypewriter Technical Panel pre ie 

WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 9th Session . . 


Warsaw ........ Sept. 29- 
[ORs fs 6 ts ey ee 
Montreal September 
Manila . September 


Inter-American Indian Institute: Executive Committee 
WMO Regional Association II (Asia): 2d Session 
5th International Congress of Rural Engineering . 


México, D. F. September 
Karachi September* 
Brussels September 








TREATY INFORMATION 








United States and Japan Expand 
Atomic Energy Agreement 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State announced on June 16 (press 
release 325) that the Governments of Japan and 
the United States had on that day signed an ex- 
panded agreement for cooperation in the civil uses 
of atomic energy which will provide a basis for 
future United States cooperation with Japan for 
the development of a nuclear power program. 

Under the agreement the United States will 
make available as needed over a term of 10 years 
a net amount of 2,700 kilograms of uranium 235 
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to be contained in fuel sold or leased to Japan for 
use in research, experimental power, and power 
reactors. 

The agreement was signed for the United States 
by Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs Walter S. Robertson and Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Lewis L. Strauss, and 
for Japan by Ambassador Koichiro Asakai. 

A Japanese private company is planning the 
construction of a full-scale nuclear power plant 
with about a 150,000 electrical kilowatt generating 
capacity. This is in addition to an experimental 
power reactor with a thermal output of 50,000 
kilowatts (approximately 15,000-20,000 electrical 
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kilowatts) and a number of research and experi- 
mental reactors to be built during the period of 
the agreement. 

The accord will enlarge the areas of coopera- 
tion between the United Scates and Japan in the 
peaceful applications of auclear energy. It will 
permit, for example, the transfer of gram quanti- 
ties of special materials for laboratory use and, 
in the event that Japan decides to build a 
materials-testing reactor, the transfer of 6 kilo- 
grams of reactor fuel at 90 percent enrichment 
in U-235. 

The new agreement will come into effect when 
the statutory and constitutional requirements of 
the two nations have been fulfilled. It will su- 
persede the United States-Japan research agree- 
ment which has been in effect since December 
1955.7 

Under the research agreement Japan has con- 
structed a 50-kilowatt water-boiler research reac- 
tor located at Tokai-mura, 70 miles from Tokyo. 
This reactor went into operation August 27, 1957. 
A larger 10,000-kilowatt, CP-5 type research re- 
actor is currently under construction at the same 
location. It is expected to go into operation in 
late 1958 or early 1959. The U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has approved a grant of $350,- 
000 toward the cost of this nuclear research re- 
actor facility. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Germany 

Charter of the arbitral commission on property rights 
and interests in Germany (annex to convention on the 
settlement of matters arising out of the war and the 
occupation signed at Bonn May 26, 1952, as amended 
by the protocol on the termination of the occupation 
regime signed at Paris October 23, 1954). Entered 
into force May 5, 1955. TIAS 3425. 
Accession deposited: Luxembourg, May 13, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Ceylon 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709). 
Signed at Washington June 18, 1958. Entered into 
force June 18, 1958. 


1Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3465. 
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El Salvador 


Agreement relating to reciprocal customs privileges for 
Foreign Service personnel. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington March 18 and May 9, 1958. En- 
tered into force May 9, 1958. 


European Atomic Energy Community 

Agreement relating to programs for advancement of the 
peaceful applications of atomic energy. Signed at 
Brussels May 29 and at Washington June 18, 1958. 
Enters into force on date on which each party receives 
from the other written notification that it has complied 
with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Japan 

Research and power reactor agreement concerning civil 
uses of atomic energy, and superseding the research re- 
actor agreement of November 14, 1955 (TIAS 3465). 
Signed at Washington June 16, 1958. Enters into force 
on date on which each Government receives from the 
other written notification that it has complied with 
statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Morocco 


Agreement supplementing the economic, technical, and re- 
lated assistance agreement of April 2, 1957 (TIAS 
3799). Effected by exchange of notes at Rabat May 
19, 1958. Entered into force May 19, 1958. 
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Appointments 


Larkin H. Farinholt as Deputy Science Adviser, effec- 
tive June 16. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 333 dated June 17.) 





PUBLICATIONS 








Foreign Relations Volume 


Press release 327 dated June 16 

The Department of State on June 28 released 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1941, 
Volume I, General, The Soviet Union. This is 
one of seven volumes in the Foreign Relations 
series for 1941. One volume for the year 1941, 
Volume IV, The Far East, has previously been 
published. 
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Volume I deals primarily with the war in 
Europe, as it affected the interests of the United 
States, and with problems arising in the relations 
of the United States with the Soviet Union. 

Copies of Foreign Relations, 1941, Volume J 
(viii, 1,048 pp.) may be obtained from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $4.50 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4015. 17 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding, between 
the United States of America and Colombia—Signed at 
Bogotéi March 14, 1958. Entered into force March 14, 
1958. With related exchange of notes. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4017. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece, amending agreement of December 18, 1957. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Athens March 20 and April 3, 
1958. Entered into force April 3, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4018. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain, supplementing agreement of January 27, 1958— 
Signed at Madrid April 10, 1958. Entered into force 
April 10, 1958. 


Mutual Security—Military and Economic Assistance. 
TIAS 4019. 3pp. 5¢ 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines, supplementing and amending 


agreement of April 27, 1955, as supplemented and 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila April 
14, 1958. Entered into force April 14, 1958. 


Military Bases in the Philippines—Camp Cavite Area. 
TIAS 4020. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines, relating to agreement 
of March 14, 1947. Exchanges of notes—Signed at Manila 
April 7 and 22 and July 7 and 22, 1953. Entered into 
force July 22, 1953. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 16-22 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to June 16 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 308 of June 5, 
321 of June 12, and 323 of June 13. 
No. Date Subject 
325 6/16 Atomic energy agreement with Japan. 
326 6/16 Guatemala credentials (rewrite). 
327 6/16 Foreign Relations volume. 
*328 6/16 Educational exchange. 
329 6/16 American tourists in Lebanon alerted. 
330 6/16 Western proposals on summit talks 
released. 
Statement on Khrushchev letter of 
June 11. 
Dulles: news conference. 
*333 6/17 Farinholt appointed deputy science ad- 
viser (biographic details). 
334 6/17 Statement on execution of Hungarian 
patriots. 
835 6/20 Dulles: Trade Agreements Act. 
336 6/20 U.S. aide memoire to U.S.S.R. 
*337 6/20 Educational exchange. 
7338 6/21 Itinerary for visit of Afghan prime 
minister. 
339 2 Dulles: “The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram: An Expression of Our Faith.” 


+331 6/16 
332 6/17 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Principles. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram: An Expression of Our Faith (Dulles) 


Atomic Energy 

United States and Japan Expand Atomic Energy 
Agreement . 

Western and U.SS.RB. Experts Named for "Tech- 
nical Talks es of U.S. and Soviet aide 
memoire) . 

Canada. Western and U.S.S.R. einen Named for 
Technical Talks — of U.S. and Soviet aide 
memoire) . 

Colombia. President tiie and Dr. Lleras 
Reaflfirm U.S.Colombia Friendship a 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy 


Vital Importance o of Extension of Trade Agreements : 


Act (Dulles) 


Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Farinholt) 

Increase in Nonimmigrant Visas Pan ee 

Disarmament. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 
of June 17 ny AOL MON ee 

Economic Affairs 

Department of State Publishes Study on Sino-Soviet 
Economic Offensive 

Vital Importance of Extension of Trade Agreements 
Act (Dulles) ‘ Mint? ‘ 

France 

United States Releases Documents on Western 
Proposals for Summit Talks After U.S.S.R. An- 
nounces Intention To Issue All Unpublished 
Documents . 

Western and U.S. s. R. Experts Named for Technical 
Talks (texts of U.S. and Soviet aide memoire) 


Germany. President Eisenhower Exchanges Notes 
With Visiting President of Germany . age 


Guatemala. Letters of Credence (Antillén) 


Health, Education, and Welfare. The Soviet Chal- 
lenge and American Education (Wilcox) 4 

Hungary 

Department Statement on Execution of Hungarian 


Patriots. 
Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of It une 17 


Immigration and Naturalization. Increase in Non- 
immigrant Visas ‘ 


International Organizations wie Calin, 
Calendar of International Conferences and 
Meetings : 

Japan. United States wnt Japan Expand pn 
Energy Agreement . 

Lebanon 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 17 . 

U.S. Issues Alert to Americans ines in Leb- 
anon ; 
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Mutual Security. The Mutual Security Program: 
An Expression of Our Faith (Dulles) ... . 


Presidential Documents 

President Eisenhower and Dr. Lleras Reaffirm 
U.S.-Colombia Friendship. . . 

President Eisenhower Exchanges Notes With Visit- 
ing President of Germany ... 

United Nations Day, 1958. . 


Protection of Nationals and Property. U.S. Issues 
Alert to Americans Traveling in Lebanon 


Publications 

Department of State Publishes aes on Sino- 
Soviet Economic Offensive 

Foreign Relations Volume 

Recent Releases 


Science. Appointment of Larkin H. Farinholt as 
Deputy Science Adviser ... . 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions .. 

United States and Japan ‘Expand Atomic > Energy 
Agreement 


U.S.S.R. 

Department of State Publishes Study on Sino- 
Soviet Economic Offensive = 

Department Statement on Execution ‘of "Hungarian 
Patriots : eer ta a tae a 

Foreign Relations Volume ‘ol is 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 17 ; 

The Soviet Challenge and American Education 

(Wileox) . . 

United States Releases Documents on ‘Western 
Proposals for Summit Talks After U.S.S.R. An- 
nounces Intention To Issue All Unpublished 
Documents . 

Western and U.S. s. R. Experts Named for Technical 
Talks (texts of U.S. and Soviet aide memoire) 


United Kingdom 

Prime Minister Macmillan Visits United States . 

United States Releases Documents on Western 
Proposals for Summit Talks After U.S.S.R. An- 
nounces Intention To Issue All Unpublished 
Documents . 

Western and U.S. s. R. Experts Named for Technical 
Talks (texts of U.S. and Soviet aide memoire) 
United Nations. United Nations Day, 1958 (proc- 

lamation) EE et rae ie eee Noe 


Name Indez 


Antill6n Hernandez, Carlos S 
Dulles, Secretary 
Eisenhower, President 
Farinholt, Larkin H 
Heuss, Theodor ; 
Lleras Camargo, Alberto A 
Macmillan, Harold 

Wilcox, Francis O 
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Foreign Relations of the United States 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1939, Volume V, The American Republics 


This is the last of a series of five volumes of diplomatic documents 
to be published for the year 1939. Documentation included in the 
volume relates to official actions taken or proposed by the various 
American states in their concern over the outbreak of war in Europe 
and to relations of the United States with individual American Re- 
publics. The volume is priced at $4 per copy. 


1940, Volume Ill, The British Commonwealth 
The Soviet Union, The Near East and Africa 


This is the third volume to be published in a series of five volumes 
covering the year 1940. Previous volumes published in this series 
are Volume I1, General, Europe and Volume IV, The Far East. Vol- 
ume ITI is available at $4.50 per copy. 


The two volumes may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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| Foreign Relations of the United States, 1939, Volume V, The American 
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